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“Getting at the Fundamentals of Preventing 
Crime and Delinquency.’’—Professor Harrison A. 
Dobbs of Louisiana State University, one of the 
country’s leading authorities in the field of delin- 
quency prevention and control, believes that it is 
feasible and necessary to do much more than is 
being attempted now to lessen delinquency and 
crime. Whether we stay strong as a nation, and 
happy as a people, Professor Dobbs asserts, de- 
pends on whether we allow the problem of delin- 
quency and crime to grow even more ominous. In 
his thoughtful and stimulating article Professor 
Dobbs briefly reviews some of the disturbing con- 
ditions related to the problem and gives five ave- 
nues of approach for preventing delinquency and 
crime. 


“Helpful Practices in Juvenile Court Hearings.” 
—‘‘Whatever success I may have had as a juvenile 
court judge may be ascribed in large measure to 
humanizing my court procedure and in recogniz- 
ing emotional and psychological factors in deal- 
ing with parents and children.” This is the under- 
lying philosophy which has guided Judge Walter 
H. Beckham in his administration of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court at Miami, Florida. 


This Issue in Brief 


Asserting that the juvenile court is more a court 
of human relations than a court of law, Judge 
Beckham suggests in his realistic article some 
recognized practices in conducting juvenile court 
hearings. 


“Utah’s State-Wide Juvenile Court Plan.”— 
Director John Farr Larson of Utah’s State De- 
partment of Public Welfare believes that the state- 
wide approach to problems of juvenile delinquency 
is the most effective way to carry uniform treat- 
ment and diagnostic services to the greater num- 
ber of children with problems. Adopting a state- 
wide juvenile court plan 40 years ago, Utah has 
today a comprehensive program which attempts 
to meet the problems presented by a widely scat- 
tered population. Mr. Larson succinctly describes 
the organization of Utah’s program, reviews 
briefly some of the problems encountered in its 
development, and comments on the advantages of 
the state-wide plan. 


“Detention: The Weakest Link.”—Everybody 
agrees that a suitable place of detention is an in- 
tegral part of the juvenile court idea, declares 
Professor of Sociology Belle Boone Beard. Yet, 
she continues, detention today is the weakest link 
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in the process of rehabilitation. Referring to the 
detention home as a hangover from the jail and 
emphasizing that detention is sorely neglected, 
Dr. Beard assures us nevertheless that detention 
can be constructive and can become one of the 
most valuable assets of the juvenile court. 


“Probation Is Treatment.’’—Chief Probation 
Officer Henry J. Palmieri of the Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Court at Richmond, Va., cites 
briefly the circumstances surrounding the cases 
of three ’teen age boys (8, 16, and 17) and illus- 
trates how progressive juvenile court practice 
helped two of them and what the court might have 
done for the 17-year-old who was given an 18- 
month jail sentence and was deprived of a chance 
to redeem himself. Despite the accomplishments 
of present-day juvenile court practices, Mr. 
Palmieri emphasizes the need to constantly im- 
prove and refine methods of dealing with the 
youthful offender. 


“Coercion in Penal Treatment: Past and Pres- 
ent.” —Brutality still exists in our penal practices, 
protests Sociologist Mabel A. Elliott. But coercive 
measures, she reminds us, seldom induce co-opera- 
tion. The thesis of Dr. Elliott’s challenging article 
is that there can be no effective rehabilitation of 
the offender that does not involve his willing ac- 
ceptance of responsible behavior. Dr. Elliott sur- 
veys the history of punishment, examines its un- 
derlying philosophy and focuses light on the “bru- 
tal treatments” which exist in varying degrees in 
some American prisons. 


“I Was in Prison, and Ye Came Unto Me.”— 
Historically, churches always have been interested 
in understanding and befriending broken, dis- 
couraged, and discredited lives and in leading 
them to socially useful and purposeful living. 
Newspaper Editor Burlyn Pike reports in his 
article how 13 committees of Louisville’s Council 
of Churches render help to prisons, jails, courts, 
and delinquency and crime prevention programs. 
Numbering almost 300 members, the 13 active 
committees are primarily interested in “people 
with broken hearts and broken bodies.” Readers 
of FEDERAL PROBATION interested in community 


organization will want to know what Louisville’s 
churches are doing to help those who have trans. 
gressed the law. 


“Group Therapy in a Correctional Setting.”— 
In recent years group therapy as a treatment de- 
vice has received considerable attention from 
professional personnel at correctional institutions, 
While no method of group therapy has yet been 
standardized, those working in that field have 
made considerable progress in refining their meth- 
ods. Group therapy met with considerable success 
in the Army’s prison program during World War 
II and the time is ripe for a careful evaluation of 
its possibilities for civilian penology. Accordingly, 
we have asked Lloyd W. McCorkle, himself a suc- 
cessful group therapist and a pioneer in this phase 
of group therapy, to discuss the basic philosophy 
underlying group therapy in a correctional setting. 


“Practical Aspects of Alcoholism.”—Dr. Robert 
V. Seliger, Medical Director of the Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute of Baltimore, believes that alcohol- 
ism constitutes a major health problem and that 
alcoholism is one of the outstanding factors in the 
production of serious difficulties for individuals 
in the community. Many juvenile delinquents, he 
states, come from homes broken by the effects of 
alcoholism. A recognized authority on alcoholism, 
Dr. Seliger regards the alcoholic as a sick person 
who needs competent medical and psychiatric 
care, treatment, and follow-up supervision. In his 
practical analysis of alcoholism, Dr. Seliger points 
to the increasing awareness of the alcohol problem, 
discusses the alcoholic in the making, summarizes 
the pathology of alcoholism, and suggests methods 
of prevention and treatment. 


“Jim, Mr. Brown, and You.”—The National Ex- 
change Club recently embarked on a nation-wide 
program of supplying sponsors for boys returning 
to their home communities from the National Train- 
ing School for Boys at Washington, D. C. Prepared 
at the request of the National Exchange Club for 
its member sponsors, this readable guide offers 
helpful suggestions for the selection of sponsors 
as well as hints to those who are to serve in a 
sponsorship capacity. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


Getting at the Fundamentals of Preventing 
Crime and Delinquency 


By HARRISON ALLEN Dosss, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


E frequently permit ourselves to get clut- 

tered up badly with what is flippantly 
termed the flotsam and jetsam of the stream of 
life. This predicament detracts us, to a lamentable 
degree, from getting at the real causes of society’s 
consequential losses. It obscures feasible ways for 
attacking urgent social and psychological prob- 
lems at their beginning. It is, of course, godly to 
want to help people in trouble. On the other hand, 
it is exceedingly ungodly to put off giving this 
necessary aid until, with shock and desperation, 
we find them approaching what many consider 
callously “the social garbage heap.” 


1. DISTURBING CONDITIONS 


A deep respect for individual worth has been 
a fundamental and abiding aspect of our cultural 
pattern. We, in the United States, allegedly cher- 
ish this concept very much. However, intrinsic 
worth means very little, individually or socially, 
if persons with special needs have to get them- 
selves badly hurt and seriously damaged before 
creditable public attention and assistance are 
assured them. This is now true in too many clear 
cut instances of persons misbehaving socially. 

It is high time that we act less like ostriches 
when faced with perplexing individual and group 
problems. Allegorically, an ostrich buries its head 
in the sand in order to avoid facing reality. We 
had better model our behavior after that of the 
octopus. It uses its extended head and body to 
fullest capacity so as to avoid every danger and 
attain the ends it wants. 

These illustrations, however, are weak ones to 
utilize in connection with any person. Mankind 
is able to function mentally far above the level 
of dumb animals. We fortunately have tremendous 
capacity to act intelligently and purposefully when 
complicated situations develop. 

Regrettably, many of us have the impeding bad 
habit of following too generally unbecoming ways 
of behaving. This is done instead of using effi- 
ciently what we as human beings, with practice, 
are uniquely privileged to experience and possess. 


An onlooker from Mars would be amazed to find 
how seldom intelligence is really utilized here in 
its fullest sense. Most of us use its scantily, until 
we find that we are in a precarious position. Even 
then it is difficult to make it function in a depend- 
able manner. 

Taking too exclusively and smugly a beach- 
comber’s role is unbefitting to those of us who 
want to work with people and their problems. 
This is especially so if we grow complacent about 
picking up the broken pieces. It is easy to forget 
that we, ourselves, actually helped create, in one 
fashion or another, the “trash pile” bothering us. 
It is comfortable for us to overlook the fact that 
it is likely that only circumstance puts them in- 
stead of ourselves in the position of needing such 
salvaging. 

It is not intended to be disrespectful of our 
hard-won status nor to disparage in the least cur- 
rent social service for individuals and groups. 
Rather it is the desire to emphasize how much 
further this social help might reach, were we to 
deal more certainly with the causes out of which 
difficulties grow so easily. Instead of focusing on 
the backwash of the stream of life, individuals 
should be aided at the time when both they and 
society can move readily and securely ahead. 

It is hazardous to depend too much on “res- 
cuing” activities. While it is essential that we 
provide special services of this last-minute sort 
as constantly and fruitfully as possible, it is far 
better judgment—and much more productive—to 
avert costly, hurtful conditions from happening. 
They take from too many people what each has 
the right to keep and enjoy. What living in a 
nation like ours hopes to guarantee should not be 
denied anyone. 

An old legend tells how the citizens of a town, 
that was situated at the top of a dangerous bluff, 
stopped people from falling over the steep prec- 
ipice which was in front of it. This narrative 
focuses up succinctly the basic concept that this 
paper wishes to reinforce. 

In the first place, they tried establishing com- 
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petent ambulance service at the bottom to gather 
up injured bodies. This plan helped some; but it 
was insufficient. Next, they constructed a sturdy 
fence at the top to serve as a barricade. Still, too 
many were hurt by climbing over or falling 
through. Another method was finally decided upon 
to augment partially successful efforts. A town 
meeting was called; the whole problem was pre- 
sented and shared. It was decided that both the 
young and old should be educated to stay away 
from perilous edges. Also, there were to be sup- 
plied new, better satisfying means for using 
everyone’s extra energy and to give them more 
growthful experiences. 

This method proved advantageous all the way 
around, and the results were lasting. In many 
ways our problem of providing community help 
for social violators is very similar. 


Il. PROPOSALS FOR DELINQUENCY AND 
CRIME PREVENTION 


Five direct avenues, which we could follow ad- 
vantageously to prevent more delinquency and 
crime from appearing, are chosen next for brief 
discussion. These push back our thinking and 
planning to primary matters. They have much to 
do with stopping this mounting social problem 
at its origin. No millenium is promised. Neverthe- 
less, by following these approaches it is certain 
that real progress can be made. We will be less 
beset than now with unhappiness, anxiety and 
costs, all of which, at times, surge up threaten- 
ingly. 

Generally speaking, we tend today to deal neg- 
atively with the end products of social failure. 
We do not begin our efforts early enough so that 
the inherent positives, which all people have, can 
be simply and purposefully utilized. 

The five proposals are: (1) promoting and sup- 
porting more meaningful research and experimen- 
tation in this field; (2) educating for greater 
emotional maturity; (3) protecting the funda- 
mental contributions of successful family living 
for more children; (4) dealing effectively with 
the early symptoms of unsatisfactory behavior; 
and (5) increasing more realistically our civic 
responsibility for the current patterns of individ- 
ual and group conduct. Each of these, in itself, 
has a real significance. Taken together they pre- 
sent something different and greater than the 
sum of the single gains each promises. This total 
concept is worthwhile viewing thoughtfully. It is 


possible that therein is a practical approach for 
relieving some of the anxiety that now centers 
around this problem of crime and delinquency. 
It should be warned that little detail regard- 
ing these five points can be presented here. How- 
ever, if what is said briefly about even one of 
them causes a single person to reconstruct the 
least bit his current thinking and feeling concern- 
ing this matter, or if it leads to some discussion of 
its meaning by groups, this paper will have served 
a useful purpose. Increased understanding and 
attention to the problem of delinquency and crime, 
no matter how slight and fleeting, may be of great 
consequence. Despite forward steps already re- 
ported in this field, blind spots and apathy must 


not halt important advances that still must be 
made. 


Promoting and Supporting Meaningful Research 


Research in the physical sciences has almost 
completely revolutionized the material aspects of 
everyday living. Because of its influential results 
there is a very different culture in which we are 
privileged to live. On the whole, society seems to 
have profited immeasurably by the empirical ad- 
vances that physical science has made and by the 
advantages it has made possible. 

On the other hand, research in the social science 
field has lagged hazardously behind. Cultural an- 
thropologists point out how perilously we exist to- 
day “with one foot in an airplane and the other 
in the oxcart.” 

What they are saying pertains directly to the 
status of the social institutions which have been 
especially set up to serve communities. These were 
intended to implement individual effort through 
an organized approach. They evidently are not 
functioning sufficiently well institutionally to sat- 
isfy all human needs. New ones seem required to 
supersede or extend those already existing. 

First of all, however, it has to be determined 
pragmatically just what is ailing. It is surprising 
how supersensitive most of us are regarding this 
subject of social change. It is common for us to 
resent openly, quickly, and violently even the 
casual insinuation that all the departments of 
social living are not serving us just right. 

Here is a telling illustration of how easy it is 
for us to act ostrich-like instead of like the octopus 
that reaches out consistently with every bit of 
energy he can muster to safeguard and improve 
the changing situations he is meeting. He must be 
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dynamic and act accordingly; he has learned in- 
stinctively that holding too much onto status quo 
can mean his untimely death. Despite our hurt 
feelings, social change is, nevertheless, a real issue 
that must be intelligently and constantly faced. 

Many of the social dilemmas we meet today 
grow out of our inertia and our spending inner 
energy in wrong ways. This is not the place to in- 
spect the psychological reasons for such behavior 
although, in the next two sections of this paper, 
at least cursory comment will be made about this 
important matter. The intention at this juncture, 
however, is to stress effect rather than cause. 
What happens socially in the long run comes 
about because people oftentimes fail to mobilize 
effectively inherent strengths that we all have as 
human beings. We can, but do not overcome ra- 
tionally personal and social handicaps that are 
caused and amplified by widespread cultural lag. 

Before there can be extensive, productive social 
research in this specific direction there has to be 
much more recognition of the fundamental worth 
of scientific inquiry. The necessity of encouraging 
and developing a constantly inquiring kind of 
mind in many more citizens is paramount. Mutual 
understanding and sharing are essential if genu- 
ine progress is to be made in any social endeavor. 
This sort of investigating mentality must be one 
of our potent national characteristics. Without it, 
there can be neither substantial social planning 
nor working toward meaningful goals of welfare. 

Major questions regarding delinquency and 
crime, which are still challenging and wide-reach- 
ing, baffle us most wastefully. A few of these, once 
each is reliably studied and answered by sound 
research and illuminating pilot projects, might 
change completely the complexion of this costly 
problem and the nature of our social effort deal- 
ing with it. So far, such activities have been too 
scanty and restricted to help as they might. 

What do we know factually about the extent and 
nature of underlying causes of unsatisfactory be- 
havior? Do we understand really the respective 
part which both nature and nurture play? How 
precise and competent are existing methods of 
social treatment? Which sociological and psycho- 
logical situations yield most satisfactorily to par- 
ticular varieties of guidance? Are certain persons 
impregnable to favorable change; and if so, what 
plan should be made for their and our best wel- 
fare? How do communities influence adversely 
the lives of growing and developing children? 


Presently, we have philosophical and speculative 
solutions for some of these queries. However, 
there are few well-established conclusions that 
have been reached by careful scientific study and 
full debate. If research can take only a portion of 
the current guesswork out of the treatment and 
prevention of crime and delinquency problem, the 
whole situation countrywide in this respect may 
be modified helpfully as never before. 


Educating for Emotional Maturity 


There is an imperative need for a greater 
amount of reflective thinking on the part of many 
more people in this nation, growing children es- 
pecially. Herein is an incomparable method to 
avert considerable delinquent and criminal be- 
havior. To learn to think reflectively means to re- 
spond rationally rather than emotionally to situa- 
tions we face and in the decisions we reach. 

It is in childhood that this favorable thinking 
process gets its start. In order not to regress to 
an immature type of reaction when going gets 
rough, it is essential that each boy and girl become 
well-educated in relation to his particular environ- 
ment. Each must be able to accept facts whether 
they are pleasing or not. This is the only way that 
the individual will be able to adjust in a controlled 
manner, whatever the pressures are that he is 
experiencing. It is truthfully said that “as the 
human makes effort, he becomes capable of 
greater efforts just as muscles gain strength 
through their use.” The significance and need of 
supplying all our children proper exercise in this 
psychological direction is clear, and this aspect 
of their growth and development should be more 
universally heeded. 

The choice of channels into which energy shall 
be released has to be made in a satisfactory fash- 
ion. Helping children effectively learn how to make 
choices is the only way to assure an appropriate 
degree of lasting individual and group freedom. 

One of the most vital lessons they—our poten- 
tial adults and citizens—must learn is that to have 
more freedom they must constantly and intelli- 
gently give up some that they already have earned. 
They have to be willing and able to carry satis- 
factorily personal and social responsibility of a 
definite, weighty nature. Therefore, the kind and 
extent of formal and informal education of all 
children becomes exceedingly important to them 
and to us. 


It can be reasonably said that ignorance today 
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constitutes, for the United States, its number-one 
threat. Out of it grows, beyond doubt, most of our 
problems of poverty, physical and mental ill health, 
prejudice, crime, war, inept government, and un- 
satisfactory human relationships. It is a prevalent 
illiteracy of many kinds that causes and harbors 
most of our psychological and _ sociological 
troubles. 

There should be special and continuous evaluat- 
ing, from many different angles, how generally 
and how well the fundamental teaching job is be- 
ing done in all communities. Both direct and in- 
direct efforts must be carefully scrutinized and 
evaluated. 

Is each growing and developing child being 
provided the right kind and amount of maturing 
and acculturing experiences? Is his individuali- 
zation and socialization moving satisfactorily 
along, hand in hand? Are the opportunities that 
he is afforded of the most meaningful quality? 
What are communities doing about increasing 
the usefulness of educational possibilities that 
the primary social institutions like family, church, 
and school uniquely afford? Questions like these 
are of great moment where thoughtful consider- 
ation is being given to the nature and extent of 
out total crime and delinquency situation. 

Three bold postulations can be made that epito- 
mize very well the crux of this matter of educating 
for maturity. This has been named here as a 
second potent way for lessening materially deviat- 
ing conduct. If these postulations are untrue, we 
are indeed lucky as a nation. If they are true, it 
is imperative, for the welfare of everyone, that 
the dire situations they distinctly imply be mod- 
ified materially. 

In the first place, it is postulated that delin- 
quents and criminals are commonly wrongly ed- 
ucated persons. In the second place, it is postulated 
that many educational opportunities for children 
in the United States remain static, restricted, and 
incorrectly purposed. In the third place, it is pos- 
tulated that it is generally overlooked that school 
classrooms are very effective delinquency pre- 
ventoriums. They rank in importance close to 
natural parental homes. Citizens should recognize 
the school’s special competency in this particular 
field and constantly give them, for this reason if 
for no other, much greater support. 

“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
Truly recognizing this, and doing more about it, 
can mean the halting of many behavior problems 


at their source. The whole matter of an educa- 
tional approach to more satisfactory living for 
individuals and groups merits greater public ap- 
preciation and attention than is now given it the 
country over. 

“Even though in our civilization aggressive 
tendencies are inevitable, they need not be destruc- 
tive either to the individual or to others.’ Suitable 
education at all of the child’s development stages 
offers us realistically much more protection and 
hope than anything else. 


Successful Family Living for More Children 


Satisfactory family living for boys and girls ap- 
pears to be our ablest bulwark against the on- 
slaught of delinquency and crime. We learn this 
factually from modern psychiatric research. Un- 
fortunately, this is a scientific field about which 
the general public has too little knowledge, and 
consequently there is only slight awareness and 
concern. 

However, the recent efforts to popularize mental 
health in the press, on the radio, and through 
motion pictures has been unusually successful. 
Such activity augurs new insight and an advance 
socially of immeasurable consequence in this spe- 
cial direction. 

Particular reference should be made here to con- 
cepts regarding the psychosexual development of 
children. The psychiatric term—psychosexual— 
has blocked the clear thinking of far too many 
people. There persists a great deal of unwarranted 
agitation and erroneous’ belief concerning 
Sigmund Freud’s teaching about what they call 
sex. This is not the place to debate the scientific 
aspects of this matter; but there are a few simple 
points, relating directly to the problem at hand, 
that should be set forth. 

That the roots of crime appear early and grow 
deep in children is now a well-known fact. That 
the nature and extent of parent-child relationships 
in families has a great deal to do with the exact 
pattern that the development of individual child- 
ren takes psychosexually is also substantially 
established. That many boys and girls are 
thwarted, have deep feelings of deprivation and 
inadequacy because their inherent and socially 
acquired drives, needs, and wishes are essentially 
unsatisfied, is clearly evidenced in many clinical 
studies. The psychiatric implications of the family 
situation, in their relation to behavior, are now 
better understood than ever before. 
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However, it takes no complicated learning nor 
unusual skill to discern the distinctive roles which 
fathers and mothers are bound to play naturally 
in the every-day physical and emotional maturing 
and acculturing of their children. It takes no in- 
tricate statistical tables to show that mostly, in 
the American setting, young boys and girls do 
have favorable opportunity to expend their inner 
energy, safely and productively, in family living. 
Most of them progress satisfactorily through their 
many developmental phases. There is little like- 
lihood in those who do progress thusly of lasting 
delinquency patterns ever getting firmly estab- 
lished. Nevertheless, for entirely too many boys 
and girls in this country this favorable situation 
is not yet true. This is constantly shown by the 
sizeable number who continue to find their way 
annually into our state hospitals, courts, correc- 
tional schools, and prisons. 

Evidently, we still do not put forth in communi- 
ties enough social effort to fortify and assure the 
right kind of family living for many children. 
We do not prepare parents well enough for their 
grave responsibility; nor do we sustain their 
ability and constancy to function. Many children 
suffer therefrom. They pay exorbitantly for so- 
ciety’s lacks and indifferences in this consequential 
direction. 

There are still too many parents who face 
death, physical disability, and marital separation 
unnecessarily. There are still too many with lim- 
ited educational backgrounds. There are still too 
many immature adults rearing children who are 
emotionally too much like themselves. There are 
still great economic barriers and insecurity about 
jobs and compensation. There is still unsatis- 
factory housing and many detrimental community 
surroundings that harm and hinder family living. 

Particularly, there is still too much social con- 
demnation of people who fail and too little attempt 
to ferret out the causes of such failures. It is little 
wonder that so many children are obligated to de- 
velop unsatisfactorily. They are denied so much 
of what more fortunate ones have and profit by. 

Herein is a persuasive example of an ounce of 
prevention being worth much more than a pound 
of cure. If the potentialities of children for suc- 
cessful growth and development in families were 
better nourished, and if more of them were 
assured the right start and a correct guidance, 
a tremendous amount of social loss and unhappi- 
ness could be averted. Delinquency and crime 
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would then have much less chance to take ahold 
and exact its costly toll. 

It is a social disgrace that we let go so easily 
of rich resources that we might use to enhance 
total well-being. Society can ill afford, in the long 
run, to lose too many of its human assets and 
incur, on the other hand, too many liabilities. 
Intelligently helping families with their child- 
rearing could be made a simple approach to better, 
fuller living for everyone. That is, if we only 
could see and feel its basic importance more than 
we do presently. 

All over the country a terrific price is being 
paid for not doing this now. Protecting the funda- 
mental contributions of successful family care 
for more children is, beyond doubt, one of the 
most valuable means we know about to lessen the 
misconduct of children and, ultimately, our adult 
criminal population. 


Dealing with Early Symptoms of 
Unacceptable Behavior 


This fourth proposal is so commonplace and 
apparent that it needs only passing mention. How- 
ever, once it is an accomplished fact, it can be 
one of the most telling, feasible methods we have 
to stop the advance of delinquency and crime. 

Proverbially, we leave until tomorrow what we 
do not have to do today. Where the misconduct of 
children is concerned we are unusually prone to 
view the whole matter lightly. Finally, it mounts 
so much that something has to be done summarily 
so as to save the situation; and particularly our 
face. 

Because this is so true in this field, we often 
find ourselves attempting the impossible. The in- 
dividual’s violations have increased in number 
and degree. The total situation has grown infi- 
nitely more complex. All the natural help that 
might have been mobilized earlier has been fool- 
ishly dissipated. In the individual, the family, the 
community (one or all), something essential has 
seriously broken down, and he can no longer 
function normally. 

What is done belatedly has to be very much 
more complicated, costly and unpromising than 
would have been necessary were the social and 
psychological issues identified early. Had mean- 
ingful assistance been immediately forthcoming 
the outlook could have been different. Although 
tardy effort may be characterized by great zeal 
and high standards of performance, it is too often 
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wholly ineffective and unavailing. At its best, it 
can never wipe out the emotional scars already 
formed. 

If something in my automobile clicks wrongly, 
I know at once I must find out the reason and get 
the help of experts, when necessary. My car is 
essential, and it is too costly to put up with any 
inconvenience. If the roof of my house leaks, I 
repair it, or, more frequently, I replace it com- 
pletely. The anxiety and discomfort it causes, and 
the destruction it brings to my household, will not 
be tolerated. If my boy has a persisting tempera- 
ture and it is not known what ails him, I seek my 
doctor’s counsel and even use a hospital with all 
its special diagnostic and protective aids. But, if 
a child in the community is socially ill, perhaps 
desperately so, customarily we wait for certain 
proof which only a serious violation affords. Even 
then, we seek this aid to get him on his feet again 
with considerable lassitude. 

Having decided to act in his behalf so slowly, 
unfortunately there comes the added difficulties 
that the restricted and uncertian social services 
of the community tend to enhance. We fume and 
fuss until we locate some meager help. The child 
should have it; but we often need it, too, to stifle 
the guilty feelings which hurting children fre- 
quently create in us, but which we regretfully 
become aware of too late. 

Thus, festered sores grow and spread. They 
hurt badly not only the deprived individual but 
all who are connected in any way with what is, 
by that time, his “ill-fare.” It might have been 
his welfare that concerned us; that is, had our 
sensitivity and community services been on the job 
earlier and more efficiently. 

Our collective behavior is a very important 
factor in this matter of treatment. It is most re- 
grettable that often ill-fare rather than welfare 
obliges us, as a last resort, to act socially. The 
time may come when we shall stress social care 
that helps children stay healthy and happy. We 
shall do more like competent pediatricians do to- 
day, countrywide, in their particular field; that 
is, if we act wisely. 

An actual decline of delinquency and crime 
rates may be logically expected when this pre- 
ventive goal prevails in more localities. These pro- 
posals and others like them must come to mean 
something different than idle words and futile ad- 
monitions. Many communities are much too in- 
active presently about stopping their costly de- 


linquency and crime problem. Community organ- 
ization and the real possibility of giving it a tell- 
ing blow are not geared well enough together, 
Most of us, as citizens, seem ignorant and stymied 
in this matter. Must we always stay so? 


Increasing Citizens’ Responsibility for 
Delinquent Behavior 


Citizens should accept increased responsibility 
for the prevailing patterns of individual and 
group behavior, both good and bad. There is a 
great deal of vital importance that might be said 
regarding this particular approach; it has unusual 
moment. Three points, from among many, are 
selected to illustrate this concept, the fifth and 
last of this suggested blueprint that considers 
ways and means for lessening delinquency and 
crime in the United States. 

In the first place, in a nation like ours there is 
the desire to be, and to stay, democratic instead 
of becoming totalitarian. A voting public deter- 
mines the nature of individual and group living, 
and also of total social welfare. Nevertheless, there 
persists today in the United States considerable 
civic indifference and uncertainty about what hap- 
pens hurtfully to people who, for one reason or 
another, call for public help. 

While it is true that we do finally make some 
useful provisions, the day of doing this is usually 
put off as long as possible. What we undertake to 
do is customarily ameliorative. In most instances 
it is not directed at correcting basic faults of a 
psychological or social kind. Most civic responsi- 
bility for the welfare of delinquents and criminals 
is colored by sheer necessity and compunction. It 
is not based on the principles that Christ taught 
in His sermon on the mount; nor even on poli- 
tical good sense, generally speaking. Naturally 
then, these special services tend to be uneven and 
expedient. 

In the second place, it is useful to point out that, 
in the capitalistic framework which we like very 
much and encourage, competition among indi- 
viduals and groups is naturally and constantly to 
the fore. Such aggression has both its positive and 
negative side. It assures us personal and social 
gains, but such a drive also entails serious per- 
sonal losses. 


When people living in a system like ours get 
hurt physically and emotionally; get confused in 
their effort and goals; or find themselves unable 
to compete effectively, we more fortunate citizens 
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must intelligently recognize and plan socially for 
such happenings. It becomes a political imperative 
that we not allow this total loss and pain to grow 
too great. We dare not leave too many cancerous 
conditions unattended. Otherwise, the economic 
system we believe in, and cherish, can be seriously 
imperiled. It might eventually grow drastically 
changed because of a too wide discrepancy between 
individual needs and services given. 

Emphasizing this particular aspect is not to 
be considered the least subversive ideologically. 
Rather a simple two-point declaration is intended. 
First, we here in the United States of America 
appreciate sincerely what we enjoy in a spiritual, 
social, political, and economical way. Second, 
liking it and wanting it thusly, we must be willing 
and eager to take suitable care of persons with 
social and psychological problems, which problems 
are concomitants (that is, essential aspects) of 
the particular ideology we have chosen and wish 
to remain ours. Therefore, any activity that aids 
delinquents and criminals is of lasting social value. 

In the third place, citizen responsibility must 
express itself much more realistically than now. 
There must be an experimental extension and im- 
provement of the social institutions, which we cur- 
ently provide, to assist directly our juvenile and 
adult offenders. The optimum usefulness of each 
activity must be more certainly assured. Social 
attempts in their behalf can be better fortified 
when more general use is made of the best scien- 
tific and philosophical help to be had. 

Unless we are modernly organized socially so 
as to implement effectively individual energy ex- 
penditure, this field of delinquency and crime can 
present overwhelming aspects. The care given by 
our institutions, as it relates to the welfare of 
these persons at present, requires careful checking 
and some revamping. 


lll. NEED FOR WIDER-REACHING GOAL 


This may seem to some an exaggerated account. 
Nevertheless, the thesis can be successfully estab- 
lished that, unless the social services for violating 
individuals and groups function countrywide more 
successfully and uniformly than now, what hap- 
pens today to a single one of these persons may be 
a “hole in the dike.” This can let in flood and 
ruin; it soon would do irreparable damage to the 
total nation. 

In this challenging light, the welfare of the 
flotsam and jetsam of the stream of life, men- 


tioned at the start of this paper, poses a most in- 
fluential social consideration. Overlooking it, or 
helping it when it is very late, could affect the 
gradual undoing of what we hope shall remain 
our lasting form of democratic living and govern- 
ment. A crucial public responsibility, such as this 
one presents, is something much too momentous 
not to be heeded diligently by everyone. 

The current concern about lessening delin- 
quency and crime is connected directly with a 
much larger issue involving a multitude of perti- 
nent social and individual factors. This wider 
cultural concept of the problem at hand is focused 
upon purposefully to conclude this paper. 

Everyone is in the midst today of a very chal- 
lenging situation, involving many crucial factors 
of both the social and psychological kind. Despite 
the achievements of our machine civilization, there 
persists yet great uncertainty about how to make 
beneficial use of the extra energy thus made avail- 
able. 

What is now required mostly seems to be an 
effective emotional reorientation for all of us. As 
persons, we must get, and keep, a better relation 
between influential attitudes and the framework 
in which we currently have to live. 

Our social institutions shape for us the person- 
ality and social feeling that we have. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that the quality of contributions 
from the classical primary ones—the family, the 
church, and the school—be more heeded. 

That which they do, simply and jointly, must 
be re-examined, strengthened, and continuously 
improved. So much, which is basic in its nature, is. 
entrusted to these that it is foolhardy to neglect 
them in the least. The tragedy is that this is sa 
often what occurs. 

Could there be a clearer challenge to individuals 
and groups concerned with social welfare and 
their own? Could a better way than this one for 
helping delinquents and criminals be found? 
Where could any of us feel more at home than 
working with the family, the church, and the 
school? What social obligation could be plainer 
and more promising? 

It is feasible and necessary to do much more 
than is being attempted now to lessen delinquency 
and crime. Shall change be brought about, or will 
we allow this problem to grow even more omi- 
nous? Whether we stay strong as a nation, and 
happy as a people, depends consequentially on 
how this fundamental question is answered. 
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Helpful Practices in Juvenile Court Hearings 


By WALTER H. BECKHAM* 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Miami, Florida 


ECAUSE it has been my rare privilege to pre- 
B side over a busy juvenile court for over 15 
years without a single appeal from any of my 
rulings involving delinquent children having been 
made, it is suggested that I might make some 
appropriate observations on helpful techniques 
in such cases. I feel that whatever success I may 
have had as a juvenile court judge may be ascribed 
in large measure to “humanizing” my court pro- 
cedure, and recognizing emotional and psycho- 
logical factors in dealing with parents and chil- 
dren. 

Before becoming a juvenile court judge I prac- 
ticed law for several years but, like most lawyers, 
had very little experience with juvenile court 
practice. Consequently, when I became judge of 
a juvenile court my first thought was to conduct 
the court so as to make it “look” and “act” like 
other “regular” courts. I soon learned, however, 
that juvenile courts, or hearings involving juve- 
niles, are and should be entirely different in many 
ways if best results are to be obtained. Such a court 
is, in fact, more a court of human relations than 
a court of law. Recognition of this by the judge, 
even in little things, often may determine the dif- 
ference between success or failure in a given case, 
as measured by final results with the juvenile and 
parents involved. 


Proper Place for Hearings 


Let us start with the place of hearing. It should 
be the judge’s chambers and not a public court- 
room in which large groups of disinterested people 
and curiosity seekers may sit and hear the pro- 
ceedings. The old-fashioned “police court” type 
of hearing should be abolished in hearings invol- 
ving juveniles. The judge’s chambers should be 
clean, bright, and cheerful, with inspiring pictures 
on the walls depicting happy family and child life. 
The furniture should be clean, comfortable, and 
in good condition, with an easy chair or two, 
especially for mothers with young babies. The 
judge’s desk should be on the floor level with 
other chairs in the room, which should be arranged 


*Judge Beckham was president of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, 1948-49. 


in a semicircle, like a round table conference,with 
the probation officer sitting at one end of the 
judge’s desk and facing the judge, the child and 
parents, and the witnesses. The child and the 
parents should be seated together directly in front 
of the judge. Other properly interested parties and 
witnesses should be seated farther back in the 
room. If there is a large group of witnesses, they 
should be seated in another room and called in as 
needed. No smoking should be allowed and every- 
thing should be quiet, neat, and orderly. Parties 
involved in other cases should remain outside the 
judge’s chambers, in the main courtroom, or in 
some comfortable, quiet reception room, to be 
called into the judge’s chambers as a group only 
when the case in which they are interested is to 
be heard. 


Voice and Attitude Important 


A gentle, pleasant voice and friendly demeanor 
on the part of the judge and probation officer are 
highly important. It helps if the judge will nod and 
smile pleasantly at the parties in the case as they 
come into the room to be heard. Whenever pos- 
sible, the court should avoid having officers in uni- 
form and carrying pistols or “billies.”” The judge, 
or his probation officer, should take an interest in 
seeing that everyone is comfortably seated and 
quiet before the “hearing” (instead of “‘trial’’) 
begins. Everything should be done to avoid for- 
mality and to suggest ease and friendliness among 
those present. This allays the fears of parents 
and children, many of whom are facing a judge or 
court for the first time and usually are upset 
and worried. The law in some states does not re- 
quire that the witness be placed under oath, or 
that the record be stenographically reported. This 
practice should be encouraged. It should be under- 
stood that a juvenile court proceeding is not a 
trial of anyone on criminal charge but, according 
to the laws of most states, is an “investigation” 
into the conduct of a young citizen to determine 
not whether punishment should be inflicted, but 
what action or program should be adopted for 
the welfare of the child. 
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Correct Terms, Pleadings, and Procedure 


Official papers in the case, such as the petition, 
complaint, or affidavit, as far as is legally possible 
should avoid the use of criminal court terminology, 
or language that appears in criminal court in- 
dictments or informations, but should recite in 
simple narrative form what has taken place and 
also show the actual conduct of the juvenile. In 
keeping with this, the case should be entitled “ In 
Re: Johnnie Jones” instead of “‘State of —_____v. 
Johnnie Jones,” unless actually otherwise required 
by law. In conducting hearings, all parties should 
remain seated. The probation officer should open 
the case by reading the complaint, or petition, 
which describes in a few clear statements the case 
involving the juvenile,’ and then supplement the 
written pleading by his own personal statement 
of further knowledge of the facts gained from 
visits to the child’s home, school, and community, 
usually known as the social background report or 
social investigation. This report also should in- 
clude the previous court record of the juvenile. 

In conducting hearings, if there is an official 
present from another court, or another probation 
officer present for the purpose of giving testimony, 
it is good practice to receive their testimony first 
and allow them to be excused in order that they 
may attend other duties. They will appreciate the 
promptness in which they were called, and in the 
future will be glad to co-operate without having 
to be legally summoned. Judges who give no 
thought to the element of time, and unnecessarily 
require witnesses to remain in attendance through 
lengthy hearings, may never expect to get their 
full co-operation or voluntary attendance again. 
Witnesses should be allowed to remain seated in 
the room and not called up to sit on the “witness 
stand.” 

After the probation officer has made his state- 
ment, he should present to the court those persons 
who are to give testimony in the case and their 
testimony should be received informally in the 
form of a general or narrative statement, under 
the friendly guidance of the judge who should 
do most of the interrogating. By following such 
procedure the judge may avoid a lot of technical 
details which may not be relevant to the case. If 
the judge will question winesses fully in the be- 
ginning, indicating the line of testimony in which 
he is interested, usually any lawyer in the case 


1In some jurisdictions the probation officer is required to present 
the complaint at the court hearing. 


will not have many questions to ask when the 
judge has finished. This will save the time of both 
the court and the lawyer. 

After the probation officer has finished present- 
ing his side of the case, the judge with a friendly 
smile and sympathetic voice should then ask the 
juvenile to tell his side of the story. If the juvenile 
is reluctant to talk, or is slow in responding, the 
judge, in order to establish friendly relations, 
should make a few typical inquiries about other 
things rather than the case before the court, such 
as what hobbies the boy is interested in, what he 
does at home, “‘does he have a dog,” and similar 
questions. If the juvenile continues to be hesitant 
or defiant, the judge should simply and patiently 
explain that it is a welfare proceeding and not a 
criminal court, and that the purpose is to help 
and not punish. 


Receiving Testimony 


At the beginning, it is always helpful for the 
judge to find some opportunity to say something 
nice or complimentary about the juvenile, even 
commenting on a fine physical appearance, if 
nothing else. This presents an unanticipated 
approach to the juvenile who is expecting to be 
“bawled out.” But when he finds the judge is say- 
ing something nice about him he immediately 
feels that ‘here is a judge who knows something” 
and is fair. 

After the juvenile has made his statement, the 
parents should be asked for theirs. The judge 
should then ask the interested parties in the room 
for any statement or comment they wish to make 
from where they are sitting without being called 
up to a “witness stand.” In general, it is found to 
be a good policy to let those who come to the hear- 
ing tell their story without too many interrup- 
tions, and without too many objections unless, of 
course, their remarks should go beyond all reason- 
able bounds. This policy helps those who come to 
the court “‘unlettered in the law” to go away feel- 
ing satisfied that they “had their say” and that 
the hearing was fair, and also usually means co- 
operation with the order of the court in the future. 

Where circumstances warrant, the judge should 
hold a conference with the juvenile alone. ‘‘Grill- 
ing” the child on the witness stand should be dis- 
couraged. A child’s testimony about his parents’ 
conduct should be given in private. Lawyers usu- 
ally will agree that the child’s testimony should 
be taken by the judge alone. 
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If testimony is likely to be derogatory to the 
character of the parents, the child involved 
should be excused from the room. The court should 
never tear down the respect, love, and faith a 
child may have in his own parents, regardless of 
their behavior or misconduct. I have known 
judges to ignore this rule and allow all of the un- 
pleasant facts of a mother or father’s misconduct 
to be detailed in the presence of an unsuspecting 
and cringing child, including the unfortunate 
practice of letting a child know for the first time 
that he is an adopted child. 


Seeking Co-operation and Good Will 


From the start of the hearing the judge should 
play for the good will and co-operation of all the 
participants, especially the juvenile and his par- 
ents. This will help to obtain their approval of the 
court’s final decision. Where possible, the judge 
should be liberal with praise and commendation 
and later should explain to the parents and the 
juvenile their law violations, responsibilities, and 
obligations. I find that “preaching” to parents and 
children about being good and obeying the law 
helps, but threats of jail and punishment fail to 
accomplish any good purpose. On the other hand, 
presenting the law as a “friend,” or suggesting 
that the juvenile is a “partner” in his government 
and that he should help support it by not breaking 
the law, has good results. The use of “threats” of 
imprisonment for long terms and ending up as a 
criminal is not as effective as pointing out to the 
juvenile the value of good character and becoming 
successful in the world as a good citizen. The juve- 
nile should be taught to be good because it is right 
and fair to the other fellow to be good, rather than 
being good because of being afraid to be bad. Men- 
tion of the family’s church relations and encour- 
aging him to be loyal to his religious belief often 
helps. 

Before the court renders a decision, the proba- 
tion officer and parents should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a recommendation, or offer a suit- 
able plan for disposing of the case. 


Judge Should Explain His Decision 


In rendering the decision, the judge should 
carefully and patiently explain to the juvenile 
what the court intends to do and why the court 
believes it is the best thing to do. He also should 
ask permission of the parents to enter the order 
he has in mind. Even though they do not have to 


be consulted, and they do not at first agree, they 
appreciate this inquiry from the judge and leave 
the court more favorably impressed with the sin- 
cerity and practicability of the judge’s decision, 
I have had many parents and juveniles come to 
me at the close of a case and thank me for the 
disposition given—even though it may in- 
volve sending the boy or girl to a state home or 
school—simply because I had properly paved the 
way for them to accept the decision as being for 
the best interests of the juvenile. The judge who 
“snaps out” a hasty, vague order, and rapidly 
calls “next case,” loses an opportunity. 

Before announcing his decision, it is a good 
policy for the judge also to indicate to the juvenile 
and the parents what the court can do of a more 
serious nature; then, when the court does some- 
thing considered by the family and the child to be 
less embarrassing or serious, the decision will be 
accepted promptly as a fair one, and as mild in 
comparison with what could have been done. 

In committing to institutions or foster homes, 
the court should carefully explain where the place 
is, What kind of an institution or home it is, the 
visiting hours, and other helpful details. Present- 
ing the pleasant features and opportunities of 
the institution to which the child is committed 
allays the fears of the parents that the child is 
being sent to some “terrible” penal institution. 
Commitments, of course, should be explained as 
being made for the improvement of the child, in- 
stead of for punishment. The better practice, if it 
can be carried out legally, is to make such commit- 
ments for indefinite duration, explaining to the 
juvenile and to the parents that the release from 
the institution will be made just as soon as the 
character and conduct of the child has improved 
satisfactorily and a report and recommendation 
for his release has been received. 


Avoid Unsavory Details in Testimony 


Inasmuch as there is no prosecution for crimi- 
nals involved, and the niceties of proof which 
might be required in a criminal case are not re- 
quired in a juvenile court, testimony should bring 
out the facts on a general basis rather than de- 
veloping all the unsavory details. Filthy, vulgar, 
or obscene language actually used should, as a 
general rule, not be permitted, but the witness 
instead should be allowed merely to state in gen- 
eral terms the character of the language used, 
such as “obscenity,” “profanity,” “filthy.” This 
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same practice likewise should be used in comment- 
ing on sex offenses, and the particular occurrence 
should be described in general language—such as 
“improper sex relations,” “forced immoral rela- 
tions,” or “having improper sexual intercourse” 
—rather than detailing all of the sexual acts 
which took place. Discussion of sex offenses 
always should be in refined language, and not in 
the language of the street. The showing of a child 
to be delinquent is merely painting a general pic- 
ture of misconduct, or misbehavior, and does not 
have to conform to technical rules or proof as is 
required in specific criminal cases. Requiring this 
better type of language in the taking of testimony 
keeps a hearing on a higher plane, avoids em- 
barrassment, and accomplishes the same purpose. 
Such names as “kid” and “brat,” or other op- 
probrious terms, never should be used in describing 
children, either in pleadings or in the testimony, 
but the child always should be addressed by his 
given name and the parents should be addressed 
as “mother” or “father.”” When the judge speaks 
to the parents, it is well for him to say: 
“Mother, do you have anything to say?” or 
“Father, do you have a statement you wish to 
make?” Children know their parents by such 
names and it immediately creates a sense of re- 
sponsibility and affection in the minds of the par- 
ents and children. The judge should insist upon 
respectful language throughout the hearing. 


Relations with Attorneys and the Public 


In most juvenile proceedings lawyers are not 
required and the majority of cases are heard with- 
out them. Parents very properly may be told that 
it is not necessary to have a lawyer, but that they 
are welcome to employ one if they so desire. If a 
lawyer is engaged he should always be welcome 
and treated with the utmost courtesy. It should 
be remembered that in most cases lawyers usually 
have had very little experience in juvenile cases, 
and are likely to apply criminal court tests in the 
admission of evidence and strict constitutional 
rights. Within limits, the judge should allow 
lawyers to make a good showing for their clients, 
and then patiently explain to the attorney that 
juvenile court proceedure is by law somewhat 
different than criminal court proceedure. If the 
judge will deal tactfully with the attorney, even 
complimenting him on his work in the presence of 
his clients, the lawyer eventually will accept the 
juvenile court approach and will assist the judge 


in developing a welfare program for the juvenile. 
Some courts make the mistake of resenting the 
appearance of lawyers in cases, are inclined to be- 
lieve they are trouble makers and, because of the 
multitude of questions they desire to ask, consider 
them as wasters of time. Some probation officers 
are inclined to give lawyers the impression they 
are not wanted in court. This is a great error. If 
lawyers are friends of the court and the probation 
officers, the court will experience considerably less 
trouble, will have fewer appeals, and will obtain 
better results in procuring the co-operation of the 
parents. Lawyers are usually men of family, with 
children of their own, and of high ideals, and if 
the welfare and protection of the child is empha- 
sized by the judge, they usually will take his lead 
and can be most helpful to the court in developing 
a proper disposition of the case. Even if the court 
decides against the lawyer’s contentions, it is well 
for the court to compliment the lawyer by stating 
that the case was well presented, that the lawyer 
did everything he could for the child and the par- 
ents, and that the court regrets that it cannot 
follow entirely the lawyer’s recommendation. This 
practice creates a most appreciative and friendly 
feeling on the part of the attorney toward the 
court and will pay great dividends in future re- 
lations. 

A helpful technique in dealing with the public 
is to try to operate the court for the convenience 
of the juveniles, parents, and witnesses rather 
than for the convenience of the judge. For in- 
stance, on taking office, I changed the time for 
hearing from morning hours to afternoon hours, 
wherever possible, in order to permit parents and 
children to come to court without too much in- 
terference with the household duties of the moth- 
er, and the child’s school attendance. I found this 
was highly appreciated. 

Important witnesses present should be called on 
first and allowed to leave. If possible, the court 
should receive the testimony of the outside wit- 
nesses at the beginning of the case and then in- 
form them that they need not stay if they have 
other responsibilities. In following this procedure 
witnesses usually leave without being irritated by 
a long wait, especially those who are away from 
their business for long periods of time, and are 
required to testify only briefly, should be spared 
any unnecessary delays. 

Fingerprinting of children for registration with 
law-enforcement agencies and publicizing the case 
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in newspaper stories generally should not be done. 
Newspaper publicity will be embarrassing in 
future life, especially if the child makes good. 
Parents should be informed that every effort will 
be made by the court to avoid publicity. They, 
in turn, will have more faith in the court as a 
welfare agency and friend. 


Suggested Helps While on Probation 


As previously pointed out, it is well for the 
court to lead up to the decision to place the child 
on probation by reciting the much more serious 
dispositions which could be made, such as commit- 
ment to an institution. Placing the child on pro- 
bation then seems to be “giving him a break.” 
The judge should explain to the child in detail 
what being on probation means, and the require- 
ments expected of him. It is best to have proba- 
tioners report on Saturday morning, or at a time 
not in conflict with school or outside jobs. 

Reporting on probation should not consist of 
merely coming in and signing a card, but should 
be an occasion for the juvenile to discuss his activ- 
ities and school, home, and community behavior 
during the past week. Failure to report on pro- 
bation should be promptly followed up by a visit 
to the home or a telephone call to the parents. Big 
brothers and other well-meaning citizens who are 
interested in children and wish to help the court 
may be invited to sit in with the probation officer 
on the day children report and assist the officer 
in counseling with them. 

When children are to be released from probation 
there should be something like a small “gradua- 
tion” ceremony. A parent should be present. The 
officer should bring the child and parent before 
the court with a report and recommendation for 
his release from probation. The officer should 
praise the child for completion of his probation, 
and the judge should congratulate him, and the 
parents as well, and impress upon them the seri- 
ousness of the child’s getting into trouble again. 
The judge should encourage the child to preserve 
the good record made on probation, express the 
hope that he will continue to do well, and invite 
him and the parents to come back to the court for 
any further assistance they might need. The child 


and parents usually will be very thankful to the 
court and will shake hands with the judge and 
express appreciation to the judge and the officer 
for their help and understanding. 

When there is a large group on probation, it 
often is helpful to have all report at a given hour 
at which time some outstanding citizen or official 
on law observance may talk to them on good char- 
acter and good conduct. Parents also may be in- 
vited and usually will be glad to come. A series 
of talks may be arranged prior to release from 
probation. At the conclusion of the series the 
“graduation” ceremony may take place. 


Conclusion 


A juvenile court judge should be active in all 
community and civic affairs involving child wel- 
fare and activities related to the work of his court. 
He should be interested in the field of prevention 
and should encourage the establishment of those 
community facilities which will help to prevent 
delinquency and make the community a better 
place in which to live and rear children. Some 
courts find it helpful to organize a Juvenile Coun- 
cil similar to Parent-Teachers Associations for 
public schools. Such a council should have repre- 
sentation from all groups, including churches of 
all faiths, and should be entirely nonpolitical and 
nonpartisan. Its purpose would be to furnish a 
united community to assist the juvenile court in 
developing new laws, new facilities, and worth- 
while activities in the field of prevention and par- 
ental education. 

Although the juvenile court judge should not 
permit the publication of names and pictures of 
parents and children appearing in his court, the 
judge may well use all available publicity channels 
to interpret and promote the work of the court 
and to suggest needed community activities and 
facilities. The use of an occasional “human in- 
terest story” of a unique nature is regarded as 
iegitimate and proper provided all names and 
identifying data of the child and the family are 
deleted or changed. 

In my opinion, the greatest qualification a ju- 
venile court judge can have is a genuine love of 
people, interest in their problems, and an under- 
standing and sympathetic heart. 


Unless a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you will vainly 
look for fruit on it in autumn—Hare 
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Utah’s State-Wide Juvenile Court Plan 


By JOHN FARR LARSON 


Director, Bureau of Services for Children, 


TAH was the first state to adopt a state-wide 
juvenile court plan. Now in its fortieth year, 
it is being analyzed by other states as a blueprint 
for planning a comprehensive program for chil- 
dren. In its larger aspects it meets the problems 
presented by scattered population, unco-ordinated 
supporting services, state planning, lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancement of personnel, and a ne- 
cessity for economy. 


Problems Along the Way 


The present state-wide juvenile court plan is 
the end result of many years of juvenile court ad- 
ministration. The problems which have been faced 
by Utah have not been different from those faced 
by many other states. Utah is a state of wide open 
spaces, a state of scattered population, a state low 
in income. The development of our present ju- 
venile court program has been plagued with lack 
of funds, political interference, lack of public 
understanding, and a multitude of other minor 
difficulties. In the history of the Utah juvenile 
court system will be found many changes. Form- 
erly, juvenile court personnel changed each time 
a new state administration took office. The type 
of administrative body also frequently changed. 
Until 1944, state agencies serving children were 
independent of one another, often working at 
cross purposes. 

The foregoing are some of the problems faced 


in the development of juvenile court services in 
Utah. 


Juvenile Court a Unit of Public Welfare 


Although Utah has followed the state plan since 
1909, our present organization of services dates 
back to April 1, 1944, when the Bureau of Services 
for Children was established within the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. To this Bureau was 
assigned the responsibility of co-ordinating into 
a single program the functions performed prior 
to that time by the juvenile courts and the child 
welfare division and to establish a proper and 
effective working relationship with the State In- 
dustrial School, State Training School, and all 
other public and private agencies, institutions, 


Utah State Department of Public Welfare 


and organizations which give service to children. 
Specifically, the Bureau of Services for Children 
was made responsible for: 

1. Supervising the development of child welfare 
services 

2. The licensing and supervising of child- 
placing agencies 

3. The licensing of persons and organizations 
providing day care for children 

4. The promotion of programs of care for chil- 
dren of working mothers 

5. The investigation of adoption petitions for 
the district court 

6. The development and supervision of the pub- 
lic foster care program 

7. In co-operation with the juvenile court 
judges the general control and supervision of the 
courts and probation officers 

8. The co-ordination of all services for children 
provided by the Department of Public Welfare 

In 1941, by statute, the administration of ju- 
venile courts was placed with the Public Welfare 
Commission. As noted above, this administration 
was assigned to the Bureau of Services for Chil- 
dren. The purpose of the juvenile court is not to 
punish but to provide a legal basis for the study 
of individual behavior and the imposition of such 
treatment measures as will alleviate dependency 
and neglect, effectively deter delinquent behavior, 
and rehabilitate for good citzenship. It is, there- 
fore, an agency of social diagnosis and treatment 
within the framework of a court. In our opinion, 
placing such an agency under the same admini- 
stration as other state social services was there- 
fore sound. The question has been raised as to 
whether this arrangement is in violation of the 
constitutional principle of separation of powers. 
The judicial functions of the court are not under 
the control of the Commission. The Commission 
lacks the power to interfere with this function. 
All appeals from decisions of the juvenile court 
must go to the State Supreme Court. The arrange- 
ment does not, therefore, do damage to the separa- 
tion of powers doctrine. 


For juvenile court purposes, the state is divided 
into five districts, with a full-time judge presiding 
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over four of them. The fifth district is such geo- 
graphically as not to require the full-time services 
of a judge. All areas of the state are covered. 
Herein lies one of the fundamental advantages of 
the state-wide plan. Uniform juvenile court ser- 
vices are available to every child in need of such 
services wherever he may reside. Judges are ap- 
pointed for a term of four years by the Public 
Welfare Commission. Under the Utah system 
judges are expected to devote their full time and 
energy to the program. That time which is not 
spent in the courtroom is spent in interpreting the 
program to the public and in correlating the sup- 
porting services of the court. All of the judges are 
required to travel from city to city within their 
districts for the purpose of holding court and co- 
ordinating services. The districts are so arranged 
that the judge handling the greatest number of 
cases travels the least, while the judge handling 
the fewest cases does considerably more traveling. 

The juvenile court in Utah is entirely separate 
from other courts. Its judges hear only matters 
involving children. The separateness of the juve- 
nile court is most important. By this I mean that a 
judge should not be required to hear juvenile 
matters as well as criminal matters. There is an 
irreconcilable conflict in the two philosophies un- 
der which such a judge is required to operate. Un- 
der the philosophy of the criminal court the judge 
must determine the guilt or innocence of the al- 
leged offender, and upon finding of guilt he is re- 
quired to impose a sentence prescribed by law. On 
the juvenile court bench the emphasis is on deter- 
mining the general character and condition of the 
child and, upon a finding of delinquency, to make 
such order as in his best judgment will lead to 
the adjustment of the child. The difference be- 
tween the two philosophies is primarily one of 
emphasis. In the former, the emphasis is on pun- 
ishment; in the latter, primarily on rehabilitation. 
I do not believe that many individuals possess the 
mental! agility required to work under both phil- 
osophies. 


Probation Department 


Probation officers are appointed by judges, with 
the advice and consent of the Public Welfare Com- 
mission, from eligibility lists established by merit 
system examinations. Although the law required 
recruitment under a civil service basis prior to 
July 1, 1944, some probation officers were inducted 
into service with primary regard to political 
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allegiance. Ability to work with children was 
given secondary consideration. In 1944 the courts 
were placed under the merit system and now re- 
cruitment is on a sounder basis. Job specifications 
are relatively high. The Public Welfare Commis- 
sion administers the juvenile courts, the State 
Department of Public Welfare, and certain “wel- 
fare” institutions. Because of this, many advance- 
ment opportunities present themselves to staff 
members who would have relatively few opportun- 
ities in a single juvenile court. Salaries are not 
high in Utah. The state government has been con- 
servative in the matter of salaries and this situ- 
ation is reflected in social work positions. This 
fact has offset some of the advantages explained 
above. 

Probation service is extended to all children in 
difficulty regardless of residence within the state. 
Judges and probation officers participate in local 
planning. Uniform standards of probation work 
are maintained, and probation officers are given 
the benefit of training, guidance, and supervision 
on the job. In addition to the supervision and 
guidance provided by the chief probation officers, 
well-trained consultants from the Bureau of Ser- 
vices for Children make regular visits to the juve- 
nile courts, not only for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing staff efficiency and providing assistance on 
difficult cases, but for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the services of the juvenile court with other ser- 
vices for children in the community. 

Staff development has been made easier under 
the Utah plan. Yearly training institutes are held 
where prominent authorities are brought to the 
state for the purpose of instructing our workers 
in the finer techniques of diagnosis and treatment. 
Workers from all parts of our total state pro- 
gram (child welfare, assistance, institutions) are 
brought together for these discussions. The work- 
ing relationship between the several units is dis- 
cussed and constantly improved. A state library 
service is maintained making available to our 
workers the better books and current literature. 
Through the co-operation of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau the Department offers scholarships to 
promising individuals to study on the graduate 
level. When these individuals return to the De- 
partment at the end of their school work, they 
make a fine contribution to our total program. 


Co-ordination and Planning Made Easier 


The co-ordination of all services to children is 
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simplified under the state plan, especially where 
the state has broad responsibilities, where all 
services for children are placed under one admini- 
stration. At regular intervals, officials of the Bu- 
reau, the juvenile court judges, and the institution 
heads meet to consider problems common to all. 
These meetings have been very beneficial in clari- 
fying responsibilities, planning for unmet needs, 
and for discussing treatment techniques. 


Uniform Services 


A most important benefit under the state-wide 
system is the establishment of commitment poli- 
cies and procedures to agencies and state institu- 
tions. It prevents the commitment of a feeble- 
minded child, for instance, to an institution for 
delinquents and lessens the possibilty of courts 
imposing treatment not called for by the needs of 
the child. This is a necessary part of any good 
children’s program. Uniform planning is essen- 
tial. The absence of uniform planning on a state- 
wide basis is most inefficient. 


Parole 


Another step made possible by our state pro- 
gram has been the improvement of parole services 
for state juvenile institutions. The Bureau of 
Services for Children has now been given the re- 
sponsibility of providing parole services for chil- 
dren. It seems rather illogical to us to blanket 
the state with parole officers from the different 
state institutions when we already had trained 
probation officers and child welfare workers stra- 
tegically located throughout the state. The con- 
cluded plan provided for careful, individualized 
planning for boys and girls prior to parole, and 
social services to the homes prior to and during 
the parole period. The decreased recidivism among 
parolees alone has justified the plan to say nothing 
of the money saved. The establishment of such a 
program would be all but impossible under a lo- 
cally administered plan. 


Statistical Reporting 


Utah is very proud of the fact that it has a 
uniform system of statistics for every community 
in the state. At the state office can be found a 
statistical record on every child for whom services 
have been provided by the state, not only in the 
juvenile courts but in allied services. In a few 
minutes our efficient I.B.M. machines can give a 
complete or special statistical breakdown on any 
group of children or any community within the 


state. This material has been most helpful in 
planning services to meet the needs of children. 

The state-wide approach to juvenile problems 
permits the easy development of treatment facili- 
ties found wanting in the over-all program of 
child care. For example, an analysis of our pro- 
gram showed that we were not meeting the needs 
of the older teen-age delinquent boys who had been 
removed from their natural homes. In recognition 
of this need the Department established a pro- 
gram. The program referred to is known as the 
Youth Training Program and was developed for 
the purpose of providing training and employment 
for boys between the ages of 16 and 18 years, 
whose situation was such as to require that they 
be removed from their natural homes. Although 
requiring some restraint, those boys accepted for 
care do not require maximum security. They are 
housed in former Army officers’ quarters where 
their supervision and care are provided by the 
state. The boys, from money earned in private 
employment, pay the state the cost of their care. 
Sound group work and casework principles are 
used in the development of individual boys. Prior 
to the establishment of this training center the 
treatment facilities operated by the state consisted 
primarily of foster care, casework services to chil- 
dren in their own homes, and the State Industrial 
School at Ogden where delinquents with deep- 
seated problems requiring maximum security were 
committed by the courts. The addition of this pro- 
gram has rounded out our facilities for children. 

The state-wide approach has permitted a co- 
ordination of other services provided by public and 
private agencies outside of the Department. At the 
suggestion of the Bureau, a committee of the State 
Peace Officers’ Association met with a similar 
committee from the Bureau to discuss the respon- 
sibilities of peace officers and probation officers. 
A joint statement was agreed upon and given wide 
distribution, resulting in a greater appreciation 
of each group’s responsibilities, less duplication, 
and more intelligent handling of children. Similar 
meetings have been held between the Bureau and 
school officials with beneficial results. Maximum 
co-ordination of the work of all public and private 
agencies serving children has been the result of 
a strong state-administered program. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the state- 
wide approach to juvenile problems is sound. It is 
the most effective way to carry uniform treatment 
and diagnostic services to the greatest number of 
children with problems. 
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Detention: The Weakest Link 


By BELLE BOONE BEARD, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 


with the problem of detention. Some courts 
use detention more than others but there is no 
court which does not at some time have the cus- 
tody of a juvenile who cannot or the court feels 
should not be released to his parents. Everybody 
agrees that a suitable place of detention is an in- 
tegral part of the juvenile court idea. Yet deten- 
tion today is the weakest link in the process of re- 
habilitation. Indeed, one might sum up the situ- 
ation as follows: 


E VERY juvenile court in the world has to cope 


Detention Is Sorely Neglected 


Of ail aspects of the juvenile court idea, that 
aspect most neglected is detention. 

Of all stages of care from apprehension to dis- 
missal, the stage least adequately handled is de- 
tention. 

Of all appropriations for the care or treatment 
of delinquents, funds for detention are least ade- 
quate. 

Of all personnel coming in contact with the de- 
linquents, detention personnel are least qualified. 

Of all buildings provided for the care of delin- 
quents, detention facilities are most unattractive 
and depressing. 

Of all thought and planning in connection with 
delinquents there has been least imagination and 
fewest constructive plans for detention. 

Since every hour in the life of a child is an op- 
portunity for constructive development, the mil- 
lions of days spent by juveniles in detention with 
no plans for making the experience a valuable one 
seems especially wasteful. The wasted opportun- 
ity of detention might even be termed criminal 
negligence on the part of society. 


Hangover from the Jail 


Of what does detention usually consist? For 
most boys and girls it means food and shelter. Usu- 
ally it means indiscriminate contact with other 
detainees. Sometimes it is a degrading experience, 
especially where untrained personnel treat all de- 
tainees as inferior persons and without regard 
for feelings. Usually detention means idleness. 
At best, it is time wasted. Frequently detention 
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leaves the detainee worse than when it began. 

It is easy to see why detention has received little 
serious consideration. It is a direct hangover from 
the jail—the modification required to meet the 
demand of “custody separate from adult crim- 
inals.” By and large juvenile detention facilities 
are different from a jail only in name. To the ig- 
norant populace a detention home is a place of 
safekeeping. It is a “sweating out” place. It is for 
penitence. It is for those who deserve no better. It 
is a place where bad boys and girls can be “locked 
up.” 

Even to the legal mind of the judge, there are 
ready alibis. Detention is not a prescribed pro- 
gram; it is “pending a hearing.” It is neutral 
ground, no man’s land. The person being detained 
must not be treated as guilty; he must not be 
treated as innocent. Therefore, there is nothing to 
do but wait. 

Then there is the question of jurisdiction. The 
detainee may not even belong in the district in 
which he is being held! 

Sometimes reference is made to keep the boy 
in detention a few days as though he were a suit- 
case to be checked until needed, forgetting that the 
boy isn’t just there, but that something is happen- 
ing to him all the time. 

The most usual alibi for negligence is that de- 
tention is temporary. A few days cannot hurt or 
help. Since the detainee is usually awaiting a 
hearing or diagnosis you cannot assume that he 
needs any particular program. You cannot give 
him “treatment” until after the diagnosis. It 
is even argued that he is not in a “‘condition to 
receive treatment.” 


Detention Can Be Constructive 


On the other hand, let us look at the reasons 
why detention could and should provide construc- 
tive rehabilitative experience. In the first place 
detention interrupts the normal life patterns and 
focuses attention upon one’s behavior. In this 
sense it is often the most crucial period psycho- 
logically in the process of crime. Whatever may 
be one’s rationalizations regarding his behavior, 
the very realistic facts of arrest and detention 


bring the matter sharply in focus at least for the 
present. One must stop and think. 

If realization of guilt, sense of shame, feelings 
of humiliation, remorse, and regret for one’s be- 
havior ever have any constructive value now is 
the time they can best be used. This is the time 
they are brought forth. Psychiatry has shown that 
these negative emotions have no value in them- 
selves except as they may make one receptive to 
positive wishes, goals, or ambitions. This, then, is 
the psychological moment when they must be uti- 
lized for the changing of social attitudes and 
habits. 

Since many, if not most, of the boys and girls 
placed in detention homes are in conflict in their 
home situation their compulsory detainment away 
trom home gives them a new perspective from 
which to re-evaluate the home and the factors 
causing tension. Often this golden opportunity is 
lost unless there is available a skilled caseworker 
or psychiatrist who can assist the adolescent in 
evaluation of his home situation and his relation 
to it. If the circumstance warrants detention, the 
chances are it warrants exploration. The lack of 
sympathetic counsel during this period often leads 
to abnormal fears, tensions, and anxiety. 

Since the “Own Story” has proved to be of 
tremendous value in understanding the problems 
of the delinquent and since the court is not con- 
sidered a desirable place in which to elicit it, is not 
the detention home—if it’s that kind of home—a 
good place for obtaining it? An interview in de- 
tention—in a private room, of course—is free 
from the legal-witness-stand-atmosphere of the 
court and free from the likelihood of family in- 
trusion of the home. Although excellent buildings, 
clean and sanitary, often are provided, seldom is 
a program planned to provide a growing experi- 
ence. 


Suitable Detention Activities 


Among the various activities suitable for deten- 
tion are the following: (1) aptitude testing, espe- 
cially self-administering tests; (2) movies, espe- 
cially vocational guidance movies, travel films, 
How-to-do-it films; (3) craft shops and supplies 


they provide him. 
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(diagrams regarding automobiles, airplanes, trac- 
tors); (4) library with specially selected books 
(not discards); (5) games (shuffleboard, ping- 
pong, dancing) ; and (6) radio and victrola. 

Detention offers an ideal opportunity for the 
administration of many types of exploratory or 
therapeutic activities which normally would in- 
terfere with regularly scheduled events such as 
school or work. Most adolescents enjoy tests, espe- 
cially self-administering aptitude tests. If ar- 
rangements could be made with a psychological 
clinic that all boys and girls passing through de- 
tention be given Rorschach, HTP or other pro- 
jective tests, many potential neurotics and psy- 
chotics might be discovered in time to give pre- 
ventive treatment. 

Craft shops and motor mechanics might be 
available in larger places where lessons would deal 
with small independent units so that a person “in 
class” only once might take home with him a new 
skill. Large diagrams showing the operation of 
automobiles, airplanes, and tractors always attract 
attention and undeniably give instruction. ‘“How- 
to-do-it”’ films could be given at frequent intervals 
as well as vocational guidance movies; travel films 
and other educational movies. 

A detention library must be carefully selected 
and not composed of “discards” from private or 
public libraries. Unless Time, Life, Newsweek, 
Readei’s Digest or other readable periodicals are 
available, comic books will comprise the entire 
intellectual diet of detainees. 

Often a new recreational skill can mean as much 
for social rehabilitation as an industrial skill. 
Therefore, detention always should include music 
for dancing as well as good records for “listen- 
ing,’ and a variety of games such as ping-pong, 
shuffleboard, and, if possible, badminton, tennis, 
or baseball. 

If detention could thus be used for observation, 
exploration, and evaluation by highly trained per- 
sonnel it is possible that this period could become 
the turning point for many away from frustration 
and misconduct into constructive and wholesome 
conduct. Detention might become one of the most 
valuable assets of the juvenile court, instead of 
being, as at present, its weakest link. 


E are not detaining children to protect the community, nor for punish- 
ment. The protection we afford relates first of all to the child, who 
needs protection from himself and often from adults and the surroundings 
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Probation Is Treatment 


By HENRY J. PALMIERI 
Chief Prebation Officer, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Richmond, Va. 


EVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Gerald had a step- 

mother. His mother had been dead three years. 
Together with his 30-year-old stepbrother, he was 
caught after several “jobs” involving breaking 
into freight cars and stealing. The stepbrother was 
sentenced 10 to 20 years in the state penitentiary. 
Gerald may have gotten probation, but because 
he was defiant and would not tell where he “un- 
loaded” the stolen goods, he was given an 18-month 
jail sentence ‘“‘to teach him a lesson and give him 
time to think things over.” 

This was Gerald’s first jail sentence and he 
could not take it. He went through the ordinary 
“reception” procedures of the jail. His head was 
clipped. His first night was especially a hard one 
for him to take. According to the account of his 
cellmate, Gerald, that first night, sobbed into his 
straw pillow and whispered, ‘“‘Please, mother.” 

How did Gerald make out in his “first stretch”? 
Let’s read what his old-timer cellmate said :! 


For a month Gerald cleaned his cell for a half hour 
every morning and then walked around the prison 
yard. Lots of interesting fellows. All of them had 
made big money in a lot of different rackets. Many of 
them had been in many jails. What’s eighteen months? 
You could do that standing on your ear! If you go 
into the rackets you gotta expect to fall once in awhile. 
That’s part of the game. 

Some of them read books but Gerald couldn’t get 
interested in books. He liked to work with machinery. 
Wished he could learn to be a machinist. He would 
like to do a little work but there wasn’t any work ex- 
cept in the kitchen and the laundry and that was done 
by the colored prisoners. All you could do was clean 
your cell for a half hour every day. Then you went out 
to the yard and talked. But you heard the same talk 
over and over. All about how to stick up a guy or a 
store. All about how to break into a house. 

Soon Gerald got tired of listening and didn’t go into 
the yard anymore. Some of the older cons talked rotten. 
It made him sick. He stayed in his cell and the cons 
would shout at him: “Yah can’t take it, eh? Why don’t 
you get a rope and hang up?” 

One day Gerald beat up an older con with a broom 
handle. Gerald wouldn’t tell the warden why. He got 
thirty days in solitary. 

He never came back to the cell across from mine. He 
proved that he couldn’t take it. After ten days in soli- 
ary on bread and water he hung up. 

I wasn’t as sorry about Gerald as I might have been. 
It might have been worse for him if he had accepted 
jail life; if he had been willing to drink up the flood 
of instruction on how to make money without working, 
to take chances on more jail stretches where you had 
nothing to do and had to cover yourself up with the 
habit of idleness. He might have been willing to learn 
how to live with his mind closed to all decency, grab- 


1From “His First Stretch,” Probation, April 1940, published by the 
National Probation and Parole Association. 

2Healy, Bronner, Baylor, and Murphy, Reconstructing Behavior in 
Youth, p. 267. 
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bing what he wanted no matter to whom it might be- 
long. Gerald couldn’t accept that prospect and he 
couldn’t see the end of his eighteen months. That is 
an eternity to a kid seventeen years old. 

I don’t know what would have happened if the judge 
had put Gerald on probation. Maybe the probation 
officer would have discovered that Gerald liked to work 
with machinery. He might have helped him develop 
that talent. Maybe after some probation Gerald would 
have become a decent and useful citizen. I don’t know. 
At any rate, he won’t menace society any more. 


Had Gerald been given a chance on probation, 
with adequate help to meet his needs, he might 
have been saved and made a useful member of 
society. He might have failed as a probationer, 
but is this not a calculated risk that must be taken 
into account? Failure to try something positive— 
in this case, probation—deprived Gerald of a 
chance to redeem himself. It is for this kind of 
boy—and thousands like him—that social welfare 
agencies must function. Probation is the arm of 
the court that should reach out and do the job. 
Because of his knowledge of legal structure and 
his close relationship to the court, the probation 
officer can best help these individuals to achieve 
a better and fuller life. 

Obviously, the inference drawn from Gerald’s 
sad plight is that there should have been a more 
progressive and understanding handling of his 
case. All sentences should be based on a careful 
study of the probation officer’s report. The report 
should include a comprehensive summary of the 
personality make-up of the offender and his prob- 
lems and needs. No stone should be left unturned 
in this search for the hidden causes underlying 
behavior—good or bad. Every available agency 
should be utilized in this process of finding out all 
we can about the accused. When this is accom- 
plished, then we may know how to handle a given 
situation. Had these steps been followed in Ger- 
ald’s case, in all likelihood he would have been 
placed under the supervision of an understanding 
and helpful probation officer. 


The Community Can Help 


Probation, like other casework services, must 
make use of community resources. Community 
agencies can be used most effectively by the pro- 
bation officer in his treatment efforts. Take, for 
example, the case of 8-year-old Joe,? who had 
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been troublesome since the age of 5. He had given 
his family, especially his father, a difficult time. 
In despair, because of the many complaints made 
by neighbors to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the father finally sought the 
assistance of a child-placing agency. This agency 
referred the boy to a psychiatric clinic for study 
and help. 

When interviewed by the psychologist at the 
clinic, the father related that the boy had done 
almost everything a child should not do. Before 
he started school he stole from home, from neigh- 
bors, and from relatives. After he started school, 
he brought home many articles belonging to oth- 
ers. He became unruly, began to truant, was ex- 
pelled from school, and subsequently was referred 
to the court. 

A study of the boy disclosed many deep-seated 
problems. For example, his father could not accept 
nor understand the subtle difficulties of a growing 
and developing boy. He failed to give Joe the 
understanding and help that was needed during 
the early formative years when Joe first gave 
expression to feelings of conflict by stealing at 
home and from the neighbors. 

The social history reflects a long history of 
failure in school. He remained in the Ist grade 
for 2 years, largely because of his behavior. In 
the 2nd grade, he spilled ink, was destructive, and 
was unable to concentrate for more than 5 min- 
utes. He finally was expelled because of his bad 
influence. 

The clinic to which Joe’s case had been referred 
by the child-placing agency arranged to discuss 
the case at a staff conference. The outlook and 
recommendations were formulated as follows :* 


Although the boy had a well meaning family, there 
had been no appreciation of the essential trouble in 
his case, and even if there now were better under- 
standing, it was practically impossible for him to do 
well in the neighborhood situation. It was urgent 
that he be placed elsewhere, preferably in a private 
home, and that full confidence be established with him. 
His reticences of the past were quite unnecessary. 
Judging by experiences with other boys who had sim- 
ilar difficulties, the case appeared hopeful, but pro- 
longed observation and careful treament were neces- 
sary. An institution was not recommended because 
there he would hardly receive the individual under- 
standing that he needed; it was hoped the stigma of 
commitment could be avoided. 


Joe was placed in a foster home. He was in- 
volved in numerous difficult situations which, to a 
certain extent, reflected his previous behavior pat- 
tern. 


To meet changing needs as he progressed under 


SIbid, pp. 271-272. 
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the guidance and influence of the foster-home 
worker and the clinic, Joe was placed in different 
foster homes. In none of these home situations was 
his behavior completely satisfactory. However, at 
17, after several foster-home placements and con- 
tinued diagnostic study, Joe is reported in the case 
history to be a large, strong, mature, and a rather 
fine looking person, appearing to be all of 20. He 
was living with a foster family and receiving his 
training at a junior college where he specialized 
in mechanical subjects. He was largely self-sup- 
porting. 

Joe’s case illustrates the effective use of com- 
munity resources and the possibilties of the dy- 
namic approach in probation work. 


Not All Will Respond 


As already pointed out, not all cases coming to 
the attention of the court and the probation de- 
partment will respond favorably. Often a pro- 
bation officer will find a case presenting such acute 
signs of disturbance that he must, without psy- 
chiatric help, let “sleeping dogs lie.” 

For example, a boy of 16, mannerly and neat 
in appearance, was arrested and held for stealing 
a suitcase. His commitment was suspended until 
a study could be made. A clinical interview re- 
vealed average intelligence and a good physique. 
He began stealing at 8. When he was 10 he told 
his father that there was something, he did not 
know what, that drove him to stealing. He insisted 
on being sent to a training school. This was done. 
He was paroled and quickly was involved in more 
trouble. Some years later he married, had children, 
and was was doing well in business when he re- 
sorted, again, to stealing money and cars. He 
could not explain his conduct. He deserted his 
family, entered the Navy under an alias, and 
shortly after deserted the service. He was arrested 
on charges of larceny and was sentenced to a Na- 
val place of confinement from which he escaped 
and became involved in more trouble. Later, he 
was arrested for burglary and was committed to 
a penitentiary where his conduct was exemplary. 

A few days before he was to be released from 
prison, and after he had written joyously about 
it to his parents, he escaped. His life history is 
a story of arrests, incarcerations, and punitive 
and kindly treatment. In his case everything was 
tried. Nothing seemed to work. He was the type 
of person which a probation officer should not 
attempt to handle without the expert help of psy- 
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chiatric service. The fact that the client was un- 
able to explain his behavior, and that he felt the 
need for punishment, indicated that he was not of 
the common garden variety and that he was so 
tangled up and so emotionally involved that he re- 
quired the assistance of specialists in behavior. 
Probation as a method of treatment and pre- 
vention is no longer an ideal; it is a reality. In 
serving the people coming before them, courts 
in their day-to-day work must apply the most 
positive features of probation. They must stand 


side by side, with all other co-operating agencies, 
in their unrelenting efforts to help individuals 
and families carry their load more adequately and 
to take their rightful place in the life of the com- 
munity. 

We, in probation, must ever seek to develop and 
refine our methods. Good as they now may be, 
they must be constantly improved if we are to 
cope with the misunderstanding, ignorance, fear, 
anxiety, and insecurity which exists in our com- 
plex society. 


Coercion in Penal Treatment: Past and Present 


By MABEL A. ELLIOTT, PH.D. 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Pennsylvania College for Women 


HE pitiless and barbaric treatment which the 
T Nazis imposed upon political offenders and 
the currently justified violence with which the 
Soviet Communists exterminate their “inner en- 
emies” is sufficient indication that modern man 
can be unspeakably and outrageously cruel. In an 
age when human welfare has made so many sig- 
nificant strides we are confronted with the social 
paradox of man’s apparently increasing inhuman- 
ity to those who threaten the ruling powers, how- 
ever usurping those ruling powers may be. 

In the eves of the Nazi dictatorship all oppo- 
sition was considered both criminal and crime of 
the highest degree and the same accusation has 
been made of all who oppose any rules laid down 
by the Soviet state. To Americans the necessity 
for political conformity is inconsonant with hu- 
man dignity. The right of free speech and free 
assembly carries with it the implied corollary of 
freedom to think as one pleases, without yoke of 
intellectual tyranny. Moreover, we have affirmed 
in our Bill of Rights that ‘no cruel or unusual 
punishments shall be administered.’”’ And somehow 
we have come to believe that our treatment of law- 
breakers has developed along lines calculated both 
at restraining crime and reforming the offenders. 

Unfortunately, we have made no very note- 
worthy advances in the treatment of offenders be- 
cause we have seldom aimed basically at the of- 
fender’s reformation. If as a result of his own 
insight and increased maturity the present-day 
offender “straightens up” and “makes a man of 
himself” we occasionally applaud the product of 


our penal system. Actually we are still struggling 
under a system of meeting misdoers with due pun- 
ishment and with laws increasing the sentence 
for successive offenses. What happens after the 
sentence begins concerns few lawmakers and an 
even lesser number of private citizens. But we 
need not delude ourselves. The way of the trans- 
gressor is still hard and vengeance still stalks in 
legislative halls, in the court chamber, and behind 
prison walls. Occasionally conscientious reformers 
raise their voices in protest and urge an intelligent 
program for restoring lawbreakers to the ranks 
of well-adjusted citizens, but thus far they have 
accomplished little. Society demands conformity. 
Primitive man tried to induce conformity through 
fear of punishment and modern society through 
the instruments of penal law and penal institu- 
tions has achieved little more. 

We have, of course, altered our conception of 
what constitutes crime. Crime today includes 
many offenses which were considered private 
wrongs in primitive society. Murder, rape, and 
theft were not crimes in earliest times because 
man had not come to understand the social impli- 
cations of such behavior. Philosophically, we have 
come to believe that no man’s purse is safe so long 
as one purse is stolen; that society has suffered 
when one life is taken, or one person’s body is 
ravished. Whatever progress we have made in our 
penal philosophy lies broadly in the recognition 
of the interdependent nature of social and individ- 
ual interests. 

Even so, our penal law has its roots in the prim- 
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itive family feuds which demanded an “eye for 
an eye,” “a tooth for a tooth,” “a life for a life,” 
and “a pig for a pig.” And our present day fines 
may be traced to the demands of powerful and 
wealthy medieval families that they be allowed to 
substitute payment in coin for payment in kind 
for the violence and unruly conduct of their mem- 
bers. In Anglo-Saxon and Germanic law this was 
called the “bot” and literally meant the sum for 
which the person injured or his relatives were 
“bought off.” In case of murder this was called 
“wer-gild” which meant quite literally the man’s 
price. The highest “bots” were for murder, lesser 
amounts were imposed for rape, and sums suffi- 
cient to repay losses were required in case of theft 
or destroyed property. Persons guilty of other 
sorts of gross misconduct were banished from the 
group. 

True crimes in primitive society were those 
offenses which were considered harmful to the 
group, and which involved special social risks, 
such as the wrath of the gods, the practice of evil 
magic, or real social danger. Numerous studies 
have been made of primitive crimes, but all of 
them give virtually the same list of offenses which 
were punished by the group: witchcraft, incest, 
treason, sacrilege and offenses against religion, 
incest and other breaches of sexual morality, poi- 
soning and allied offenses, breaches of hunting 
rules. 

Such offenses obviously entailed either real or 
fancied dangers to primitive society. If their 
hunting rules were disobeyed primitive man’s food 
supply might be endangered through reckless 
slaughter. Religious taboos carried strong psycho- 
logical fears, none the less powerful because they 
were based on misapprehension and superstitions. 
Treason then as now might lead to betrayal to the 
enemy, while poisoning was considered “black 
magic” and a dire danger. Breaches of sex rules 
were fraught with the mysterious nature of the 
little understood facts of biology as well as by 
group disapproval. For these offenses some form 
of group reprisal or group repression was exacted. 

As civil government developed, group reprisals 
and group repression were gradually substituted 
for private revenge and the state assumed the 
responsibility for administering penalties previ- 
ously exacted by the injured person or his family. 
Obviously this transition involves several develop- 
ments in the conception of the state in its relation 
to its members which we cannot assay in the 


allotted space. The important thing for us to keep 
in mind here is that under modern criminal law 
the state considers itself the injured member, in 
that safety and security of all has been en- 
dangered by the misconduct of an individual per- 
son. The types of punishment first exacted by the 
state and those exacted by primitive society were 
not markedly different. They still consisted in (1) 
eradication through death or banishment, (2) 
physical torture, and (3) financial payment or 
fine. 

In modern times the state has added imprison- 
ment as a major form of punishment but the death 
penalty (and banishment in a few countries), 
physical torture (albeit not always admitted), 
and the fine are still employed. We can scarcely 
say that penalties are generally less severe. Cer- 
tainly we do not allow murderers to pay a fine for 
their offenses, but instead we usually enact long 
prison sentences and this is also generally true in 
case of those guilty of rape or mayhem. The basic 
difference in modern penal practice lies in the 
widespread resort to imprisonment both as pun- 
ishment and “treatment” for offenders. 


Banishment 


Banishment has been a device frequently em- 
ployed by European nations even in recent times 
for getting rid of a political offender where his 
imprisonment or severe punishment might incite 
popular dissension. The notable instances in which 
the enemies of Hitler, Lenin, Stalin, and Mussolini 
were “allowed to escape” are also cases more or 
less tantamount to legal banishment, while in cer- 
tain other instances actual or virtual banishment 
took place. In the United States we have nothing 
comparable to banishment for our native born 
citizens, although we frequently deport natural- 
ized citizens who forfeit the right to citizenship 
if they commit a criminal offense. In a country 
with as much relative freedom as ours we have 
never had any serious problem of treason in peace- 
time, nor have we sought to unload our political 
offenders on foreign countries instead of assuming 
responsibility for their treatment at home. 


The Death Penalty 


Primitive society exacted the death penalty by 
private vengeance for murder. Capital punishment 
also was widely employed in early times for rela- 
tively trivial offenses under the delusion that se- 
vere punishment kept down crime. Thus the an- 
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cient Hebrews authorized death for adultery, 
bestiality, blasphemy, cursing one’s father and 
mother, idolatry, breaking the Sabbath, unchasti- 
ty, and witchcraft. The Romans crucified foreign- 
ers and burned offenders at the stake for relatively 
innocuous conduct. History is replete with cruel 
death penalties imposed by boiling in oil, impaling 
or tearing and quartering the body. 

The Christian Church deserves most of the 
credit for the decline of the death penalty for the 
early Church Fathers rejected capital punishment 
for all save the most feared types of heresy. With 
the development of the quasijudicial function of 
the Church the death penalty became increasingly 
rare on the continent. In England, however, bru- 
tality mounted and the number of capital offenses 
increased from 17 in the fifteenth century to 
around 200 in 1820. In fact, in 1814 three boys 
ranging from 8 to 11 years were hanged for the 
relatively slight offense of stealing a pair of shoes. 
That the people might take warning from the fate 
of offenders corpses were allowed to hang for days 
in their chains, but with seemingly little effect. 
And this in civilized England.! 

By 1839, however, public sentiment revolted 
against such practices and a marked reduction in 
capital offenses occurred. In 1888 public execu- 
tions were forbidden and in recent years capital 
punishment has been exacted only in case of 
murder or treason. In the meantime public agita- 
tion against capital punishment has continued and 
in 1948 the death penalty was finally abolished in 
England. 

In the United States the makers first voiced an 
effective protest against the death penalty when 
William Penn established his “Christian State” 
in Pennsylvania in 1682. The “Great Law of 1682” 
which he and the 100 Quakers who accompanied 
him adopted, imposed the death penalty only for 
murder. When Queen Anne succeeded Charles II 
she repealed the laws, but they were soon re-en- 
acted and remained in force until Penn’s death in 
1718. That year capital punishment was restored 
for the major felonies. 

Since that time, many earnest reformers, sup- 
ported by the leading American criminologists, 
have tried to eliminate the death penalty from 


1Karl L. von Bar, A History of Continental Criminal Law. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1916. p. 299, and Edwin H. Sutherland, 
Principles of Criminology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1947 (Revised Edition), pp. 333-335. 
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Prisoners Executed, 1945, p. 1 and Current Population Reports, Pris- 
oners Executed, 1947, Series P. 80, No. 14, p. 1. 
3Newsweek, XX (August 1942), p. 29. 


the various state penal codes; but these have been 
successful in only six states. These are Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, and Wisconsin. 

On the other hand the death penalty no longer 
has a significant place in the punishment of crime 
in the United States, although more prisoners 
were executed in 1947 than in 1945. In 1945 only 
117 prisoners were executed whereas in 1947, 152 
suffered the death penalty. Nevertheless, there are 
only six states, North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania where cap- 
ital punishment is an important penalty, and al- 
most half of the executions occurred in these states 
in 1947. Of the 152 executed in 1947, 128, or 84.2 
percent, were for murder and 23, or 15.1 percent 
were for rape. One person in North Carolina was 
executed for burglary. What is perhaps equally 
important is that there were no executions in 19 
states, 13 of which allow the death penalty.” 

Although treason is a federal offense for which 
the death penalty may be exacted there has never 
been a peacetime execution for treason, or for es- 
pionage either, for that matter. During World 
War II, when emotions ran high, six of the eight 
Nazi saboteurs who invaded the United States 
by submarine were executed in Washington.® As 
is well known, American officials also have in- 
voked a death sentence against the German and 
Japanese warlords for their perpetration of World 
War II and in case of the Germans for their un- 
believable barbarities against the Jews and others 
condemned by Nazi decree. Whether these invoca- 
tions of the death penalty will have the desired 
result in putting down war as an international 
instrument or of reducing political barbarities 
cannot be foreseen at this writing. Certainly we 
can say that up to now violence has not proved to 
be an effective agent for preventing crime. 


Physical Torture 


In ancient Greece and Rome branding was fre- 
quently employed as a punishment and this sur- 
vived in England as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In mitigated form the adulteress was 
“branded” in New England by requiring her to 
wear a scarlet “A,” as every schoolboy who has 
read The Scarlet Letter knows. Lashing at a whip- 
ping post and flogging were also common punish- 
ments in colonial days and were common methods 
of punishment of indentured servants and slaves 
until after the War Between the States. 
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Men of high birth seldom met such a punish- 
ment, however, and today every state except Dela- 
ware has abolished whipping as a legal punish- 
ment. Even so, flogging still exists within many 
prisons, although usually without much public 
knowledge as to its extent. Here, of course, flog- 
gings or whippings are not given as punishment 
for crimes, but for insubordination to prison dis- 
cipline as we shall presently make clear. 

Milder forms of social degradation such as were 
provided through the stock, pillory, the brank, and 
dunking stool virtually have disappeared from 
penal practices. In colonial days such devices fre- 
quently were employed for relatively minor of- 
fenses, but often the offenders suffered most 
severely from the public scorn and ridicule. Today 
the pitiless publicity of the press and radio may 
exact similar suffering but personal exposure to 
the scorns and epithets of the passing crowd has 
no place in our penal practice. The ignominious 
death of Mussolini and his mistress in Milan how- 
ever presents a recent instance in Italy in which 
scorn and ridicule accompanied the execution of 
“Il Duce.” 

Coercive treatment through force and violence 
thus has played an important role in the evolution 
of penal treatment. In a sense it achieved its pur- 
pose for it made obvious the condemnation of the 
offender and exposed him to the insults and taunts 
of luckier men, some of whom undoubtedly were 
much better behaved. 

That such measures did not keep down crime 
eventually convinced decent men of the futility of 
such attempts at repression while sensitive and 
high-minded men and women became distressed 
by the brutality exacted in the name of the law 
which purported to represent the views of the gov- 
erned as well as those who govern. 


Coercion through Imprisonment 


Although jails and dungeons have been em- 
ployed since early times for incarcerating of- 
fenders awaiting trials, imprisonment as a means 
of punishing the convicted offender became a gen- 
eral practice in relatively recent times. While there 
seems to be some evidence that certain offenders 
Were imprisoned as a penalty in both ancient 
Athens and ancient Rome, it was not until the ad- 
vent of the organized Christian Church that there 
Was any widespread development of imprisonment 
for criminal offenses. Under Constantine (288 (?) 
-377) the church was given the right of asylum 


for all offenders save adulterers, ravishers of 
young girls, and public debtors. During his reign 
bishops and priests were further authorized to 
supervise the judges and to investigate the treat- 
ment prisoners received. Much later, but acting 
under this same ecclesiastical authority, St. 
Charles Borromeo (1538-1584) reorganized the 
whole prison system of Italy. 

In the meantime, several religious orders had 
been founded during the Middle Ages for the pur- 
pose of redeeming offenders. The church also de- 
veloped the practice of solitary confinement as a 
means of disciplining its clergy, sometimes in the 
barren monk’s cells themselves. In England, which 
was on the frontier of European civilization, life 
was unquestionably cruder than in the Mediter- 
ranean area. Even so, by 1166 “goals” had been 
built in all counties and assizes by order of the 
Assize of Clarendon and these goals were used 
primarily for imprisonment of debtors, civil of- 
fenders, and those guilty of contempt of court. Not 
until the middle of the sixteenth century was the 
workhouse idea introduced when the famous Lon- 
don “‘Bridewell” was built. 

Sporadic attempts at reform had developed from 
time to time on the continent. A Protestant group 
in Holland developed the House of Correction in 
Amsterdam in 1589 which is supposed to have in- 
fluenced Fra Fillipo Franci in Italy who estab- 
lished a House of Refuge for children in Florence 
in 1674. From Holland the idea of correctional im- 
prisonment based upon a program of vocational 
training, wages, academic education, and medical 
care spread throughout Europe. 

During the seventeenth and eighteeth centuries 
certain Quakers, including William Penn, were 
imprisoned for their lack of orthodoxy and be- 
cause of their humanitarian interest they were 
quite naturally led to wage a reform movement 
against the British prisons which they found to 
be so shockingly filthy and so morally degrading. 
Accepting implicity the Quaker doctrine of “inner 
light” or the belief that man has “immediate com- 
munication of the will of God through spiritual 
illumination” they proposed a solitary type of con- 
finement which would allow the offender to med- 
itate both upon the error of his ways and upon the 
love and will of God. 

In addition to their concern for prisons the 
Quakers also took an active stand both against 
corporal punishment and the death penalty. They 
rejected all corporal punishment as inconsonant 
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with the Christian view of punishment which re- 
garded penal treatment as a means whereby the 
offender might be reformed and restored. Nor 
were the Quakers alone in their reaction against 
the then current penal practices, instead they 
were rather obviously a part of the general moral 
awakening in England which was concerned with 
the importance of translating Christian ethics 
into social action. By the same token conscien- 
tious Britishers also took stern issue with both 
slavery and the virtual slavery both of men con- 
demned to penal transportation or that imposed 
upon prisoners of war. Thus John Howard, Sir 
Samuel Parnell, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Jeremy 
Bentham were important non-Quakers interested 
in penal reform, while Elizabeth Fry and William 
Penn were outstanding among the Quaker group. 

When William Penn arrived in Pennsylvania in 
1682 to establish his “Christian State” he and the 
100 Quakers who accompanied him met in solemn 
assembly to adopt the “Great Law of 1682.” This 
law specifically sought to prevent crime through 
vocational education and provided that criminals 
should be punished by imprisonment and through 
labor. Only in case of murder was the death pen- 
alty to be imposed. 

One might presume that the millennium in pris- 
ons had been attained in the Quaker state. Such, 
however, was not the case. The first jail they 
erected was but a bare cage and it was not until 
1695 that a brick prison was erected. When Queen 
Anne succeeded Charles II, she repealed The Code 
of 1682, but these laws were soon re-enacted and 
remained in force until 1718, the vear Penn died. 
That year capital punishment was again restored 
for the major felonies. 

By that time conditions in the jails erected in 
1695 in Philadelphia had become so deplorable 
that a new stone prison was erected in an effort 
to improve conditions. This, in turn, provided ac- 
commodations far from desirable and the Walnut 
Street prison erected in Philadelphia in 1776 was 
later the cause of much concern by the shocked 
citizenry. Food depended upon what the prisoners 
could buy or what relatives or friends sent in. Men, 
women, and children were herded promiscuously 
in one room and there was apparently no attempt 
to keep the place clean. 

Conditions in fact became so bad that Richard 
Wistar, with others, founded the Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating Distressed Prisoners. In 
the meantime, the British seized the Walnut Street 
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prison for a military prison. Following the Rey- 
olutionary War, Philadelphians revived their ef- 
forts in a society later to become known as the 
Philadelphia Prison Society. They besieged the 
State Legislature for reforms, calling attention to 
the corrupt management, the drunkenness and the 
filthy state of the prison. They demanded, in turn, 
the abolition of the sale of liquor within the prison, 
the segregation of the sexes, and solitary con- 
finement of prisoners at hard labor. 

During this time two Britishers, John Howard 
and Jeremy Bentham, had been exploring conti- 
nental prisons and carrying back their recom- 
mendations to England. They sponsored the prison 
plans made by Jeremy Bentham’s brother for the 
famed Panopticon which provided for a circular 
building with outside lighting and the inspector’s 
quarters in the center so that prisoners might 
always be under surveillance. 

At the same time the British reform movement 
undoubtedly influenced the Philadephia Prison 
Society and the Philadelphians began an agitation 
for a new prison which would insure solitary and 
separate confinement. Through the Society’s ef- 
forts, the Pennsylvania legislature finally author- 
ized the building of the Western Penitentiary in 
Pittsburgh in 1818 and specifically provided for 
solitary confinement. In 1821 another bill author- 
ized the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary. This 
penitentiary, which was built in Cherry Hill, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, also provided for solitary 
confinement with special provision for exercise 
yards adjoining the solitary cells. 

The well-intentioned plans for the Eastern Pen- 
itentiary were essentially religious in their moti- 
vation, but the sponsors of the penitentiary broke 
definitely with the earlier Quaker notions of re- 
quiring prisoners to work. In the Eastern peniten- 
tiary the major consideration was to provide op- 
portunity for the prisoner to meditate on the error 
of his ways, and, as a result, to experience a change 
of heart and repent! 

Naturally there were prisons erected in all the 
other colonies, but Pennsylvania led the “peni- 
tentiary’” movement in America. The idea of 
penitence of course was not an essentially new 
idea since the Roman Catholic Church had adopted 
such an idea in the prison Pope Clement XI de- 
veloped in San Michele and this was a step re- 
moved from the Penitentials. 

Following close upon the Eastern Penitentiary 
the Auburn Prison was erected in 1824 in New 
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York State. New York authorities had studied the 
silent system set up on the continent and con- 
cluded a plan which combined solitary confine- 
ment by night and silent work in association by 
day as a more desirable type of imprisonment. 
Some of the convicts under the Pennsylvania 
System became serious mental cases and those 
who sponsored the Auburn idea contended that 
the complete isolation was responsible for their 
mental breakdowns. 

In any event both the Auburn and the Pennsyl- 
vania systems were established by the promptings 
of persons highly interested in promoting a hu- 
mane type of treatment. The Auburn system with 
modifications has since become the generalized 
pattern for most American prisons, while the plan 
of the Philadelphia penitentiary became the most 
widely supported type of prison in Europe. 

Neither type of prison has seemed to produce 
truly desirable results so far as after careers of 
prisoners is concerned. Without benefit of any 
survey of ex-convicts’ postprison careers it soon 
became obvious that prisoners were neither re- 
formed nor made penitent by their penal experi- 
ence and by 1870 the Reformatory movement 
crystallized in the organization of the National 
Prison Association (which has now become the 
Annual Congress of Prisons). The year previous 
(1869), the Elmira Reformatory was opened for 
young offenders where they were to receive edu- 
cational training, and an indeterminate sentence 
with parole. Since that date 23 states have estab- 
lished such reformatories and most prisons 
have since taken over the greater portion of the 
special features of reformatories. During the 
years 1900 to 1935 prisons also launched industrial 
programs in certain cases with the idea of paying 
prisoners for the labor performed, and thus in- 
culeate suitable work habits and improve prisoner 
morale by paying for their labor. The industrial 
program in prisons soon led to opposition on the 
part of labor unions and subsequent restrictive 
legislation has virtually eliminated prison-made 
products from interstate commerce. We cannot go 
into detail with reference to these ill-advised laws 
here, but it must seem obvious that prisoners do 
not constitute a sufficiently large group to threaten 
the state of ‘free labor.” In the meantime prisons 
are faced with an enormous problem of providing 
suitable daily occupation for their men without 
violating federal laws. 


In principle, prison administrators have been 


committed to the reformation of offenders, but 
this new legislation makes the problem increasing- 
ly difficult. In the meantime, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Survey on Release Procedures conducted by 
the Federal Government showed that punishment 
within the prison is often as cruel as many of 
the early practices prisons purported to supplant. 
This survey, completed in 1939, showed at least 
26 prisons employed corporal punishment for re- 
calcitrant offenders and whipping with a strap 
was a common method. The practice of “spread 
eagle” was permitted in Virginia, and Florida had 
a sweat box. In Michigan and Ohio prisoners were 
confined in a standing position too close to move. 
In Wisconsin certain prisoners were gagged. West 
Virginia subjected men to severely cold baths, 
while Montana and North Carolina shackled pris- 
oners who attempted to escape. 

In some states there was an attempt to contro] 
a prisoner’s behavior by giving a meritorious 
grade to the well-behaved prisoner. In general the 
grading system was based on giving all men who 
have a good record for a certain time the top grade 
(either Grade A or Grade I). If a prisoner was 
demoted, he returned to Grade II or Grade III with 
restriction of privileges in Grade III. In only eight 
prisons was there any attempt to permit inmate 
participation in the management of the prison 
while, in general, rules of an essential negative 
character were rigidly imposed. 

Five years after the Attorney General’s survey 
the present author made a follow-up survey of 
prisons as to the types of disciplinary methods 
then employed. One might legitimately presume 
that the humiliation suffered from the publicity 
given the severe treatment in certain states 
should have led to certain reforms. Since the au- 
thor could not visit the prisons it was necessary to 
obtain information through a questionnaire. Ob- 
viously the returns could not be verified, and there 
probably were many attempts at covering up the 
worst practices. Returns were also incomplete, 
but wardens in 42 states answered the rather del- 
icate question as to how they were treating the 
prisoners. 

On the face of it, much prison discipline strikes 
the casual observer as absurd. Obviously, many of 
the rules are petty and one might question 
whether such rules are constitutional since they 
are punishments inflicted without trial. The whim 
of the warden is often the law of the prison and 
prisoners often are punished severely for what 
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would pass as mere “rudeness” in civilian life. 
Cruel and unusual punishments have been de- 
clared unconstitutional, but apparently no one wor- 
ries much about the constitutional rights of con- 
victs. At least their protagonists have not been 
very articulate about such rights. 

The detailed rules as set forth in the rule book 
of the Iowa State Penitentiary are fairly char- 
acteristic of prison rules and illustrate the range 
of punishable offenses in prison. Of course the 
more serious legal crimes are also forbidden. 


Altering clothing 

Bed not properly made 

Clothing not in proper 
order 

Communicating by signs 

Creating a disturbance 

Crookedness 

Defaming anything 

Dilatoriness 

Dirty cell or furnishings 


Loud talking in cell 

Loud reading in cell 

Malicious mischief 

Neglect of study 

Not out of bed promptly 

Not wearing outside 
shirt 

Not properly out of cell 
when brake is drawn 

Out of place in shop or 


Disorderly cell line 
Disobedience of orders Profanity 
Disturbance in cellhouse Quarreling 
Fighting Refusal to obey 
Grimacing Shirking 


Hands in pocket 
Hands or face not clean 
Hair not combed 
Having contraband arti- 
cles on your person or Talking in chapel 
in your cell Talking from cell to 
Impertinence to visitors cell 
Insolence to officers Talking in corridor 
Insolence to foremen Talking in line 
Insolence to fellow-inmate Throwing away food 


Spitting on floor 
Staring at visitors 
Stealing 

Trading 
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Insolence at work 
Inattentive in line 
Inattentive in school 
Laughing and fooling 


Vile language 

Wasting food 

Writing unauthorized 
letters 


So far as the data received, the replies to my 
follow-up survey contain only the information the 
wardens were willing to give. From the returns we 
have some evidence that there was some improve- 
ment in prisons during the 5 intervening years. 
Several of the wardens wrote unusually thought- 
ful and detailed replies to the questions and we can 
presume they were making an earnest attempt to 
perform their duties intelligently. In a few in- 
stances the wardens themselves were obviously in- 
competent. In other cases they were sadly ham- 
pered by low-paid and untrained staff. 

According to the wardens, 31 of the 42 states 
enforced restrictions of privileges for infractions 
of rules. Actually we may infer that such restric- 
tions are practically universal since 37 states ad- 
mitted the use of solitary confinement for punish- 
ment. The type of privilege lost varies markedly, 
however. California, for example, never denies the 
prisoner the right to have his wife or parents visit 
him or the right to receive mail, whereas many 
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other states do so. In most states recreational priv- 
ileges are in general denied for disciplinary rea- 
sons as well as the privilege of writing letters, 
the use of tobacco, and receiving visitors. The 
warden from Maine reported that offenses are not 
punished by loss of privilege but by solitary con- 
finement. To this author this would seem a certain 
loss of privilege! 

The states vary considerably as to the type of 
offense for which privileges are lost, however. 
Nebraska, for example, deprives a prisoner of 
privileges for major offenses, while Nevada, New 
York, and a number of other states inflict a loss 
of privileges for minor offenses. In Wisconsin loss 
of privileges is the major punishment within the 
walls. 

For serious offenses most states also inflict loss 
of “‘good time”; i.e., the reduction in sentence 
which good behavior permits. 


Solitary Confinement 


As we already have stated, wardens of 37 of the 
42 states reporting employed solitary confinement 
for punishment, and in Arizona it is the only 
punishment employed. There are varieties of soli- 
tary confinement, however. In California, pris- 
oners are confined in their regular cells. In Kansas 
a special dim dismal cell house is employed. In 
Alabama an inmate cannot be placed in solitary 
confinement without the approval of the Director 
of the Department of Correction. In New York 
State the prisoner in solitary confinement is given 
the regular diet. In many states, however, the diet 
is limited to bread and water. In Tennessee soli- 
tary confinement is limited to weekends. In Texas 
solitary confinement may extend from 30 to 60 
days, while in Nevada men have been confined as 
long as 27 months. 


Corporal Punishment 


Corporal punishment which presumably was 
abolished by substituting imprisonment for bru- 
tal treatment still persists in American prisons. 
Such punishments include whippings, castings, 
crippling, standing on a barrel for long hours at 
a time, but, according to the warden’s testimonies, 
they seldom are employed for purely punitive rea- 
sons. In 29 states such punishment is employed 
only in self defense or for the protection of life 
and property, according to warden’s statements. 
In only a few states is there open admission of its 
use where no such dangers exist. In Alabama, 
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however, corporal punishment is permitted at 
Draper Prison “on order of the director of prison 
discipline.” In Colorado such punishment is ad- 
ministered “in a few instances”; in Mississippi 
corporal punishment is employed where the pris- 
oner is “wholly unmanageable”—which conceiv- 
ably may allow some latitude in interpretation. 
Tennessee “allows such punishment, but it is sel- 
dom permitted,” and the law permits such punish- 
ment although it is seldom exercised. 

Actually, we are probably safe in assuming that 
corporal punishment is employed oftener than the 
reports indicated. Oklahoma, Nevada, and Idaho 
all claim to have no corporal punishment. So, too, 
does Kansas, but the author has personally visited 
the “hot box” at the Kansas State Penitentiary 
and at the time of the survey, at least, the under- 
officers freely admitted that the box was used to 
induce an acquiescent frame of mind on the part 
of the offender. With the heat turned on the pris- 
oner was willing to admit a desire to conform to 
rules. 
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The shameless use of hot boxes is undoubtedly 
more prevalent than generally imagined. This type 
of punishment which is so generally condemned 
is a sort of bootleg penal practice which wardens 
generally keep quiet. The scandal in the Phila- 
delphia County Prison of Pennsylvania, widely 
publicized in the press a few years ago, is a case 
in point. 


Conclusion 


Obviously there are many other aspects of penal 
treatment which cannot be subsumed in this 
article. What needs concern us here is that bru- 
tality still exists in our penal practices. And since 
recent follow-up studies of offenders indicate that 
prison treatment by and large fails to reform the 
prisoner there is wide evidence that the offender’s 
treatment should be reformed. Coercive measures, 
whatever the situation may be, seldom induce will- 
ing co-operation. For there can be no effective re- 
habilitation of the offender that does not involve 
his willing acceptance of responsible behavior. 


I Was in Prison, and Ye Came Unto Me 


By BURLYN PIKE 
Editor and Publisher* 


EING named on a committee happens to most 

of us. In 1940 it happened to George Stoll, a 
Louisville, Kentucky, businessman who was asked 
to be chairman of the Committee on Institutions 
of the Louisville Council of Churches. George Stoll 
and his committee decided to experiment with 
some new ideas. First, they would use able men 
in churches to study institutions and their prob- 
lems. Then they would get men from churches of 
one neighborhood to work and study together. And 
they would not criticize management but would 
make friends with officials who, they realized, were 
doing a difficult job. 

Since 1940, 13 unique committees have been 
organized. Not only do these men accept the chal- 
lenge that the churches must do something about 
the prevention of delinquency and crime, but they 


*Epitors’ Note: At the time this article was written the author was 
an attorney and writer at Louisville, Ky. At present he is editor and 
publisher of the Salt River Valley News, Shepherdsville, Ky., and the 
Spencer Magnet, Taylorsville Ky. 

1**Louisville’s Behind-the-Scenes Housecleaning.” 

°“Thy Kingdom Come.” March, 1948. 

’“Reform by Committee.”” December 23, 1946. 


February, 1948. 


consider rehabilitation as well as the whole range 
of public institutions to be their responsibility. 
Churches have long been interested in social work, 
hospitals, and many forms of humanitarian work, 
but the Committee on Institutions of Louisville 
is calling the church people of America to specific 
tasks in prisons, courts, and mental hospitals. 

Having grown to almost 300 men and 13 active 
committees, the experiments have been pronounced 
successful by Readers Digest,! Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal,? and Time.® But, most important, the experi- 
ments have been praised by Kentucky’s public 
officials. 

“These committees are interested in people with 
broken hearts as well as those with broken bodies,” 
said Chaplain Aaron Rutledge of the Central State 
Mental Hospital recently. He adds, “They had the 
good sense not to tell the staff how to treat their 
patients. They admitted they knew no more than 
the general public about mental illness, but they 
studied, called in experts, and studied more. Now, 
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they help us get our problems before the public 
and they have been of great service to our pa- 
tients.” 

Former Warden Francis 8S. Kieren, who is him- 
self a Catholic, recently told an NBC radio audi- 
ence that these Protestant church people of Louis- 
ville had become invaluable to him in the running 
of the Kentucky State Reformatory and to the 
tuture of the men being released again to society. 

A frank and conservative appraisal of the first 
8 vears of the work of the committees leads to the 
conclusion that scores of worth-while projects in 
the prisons, courts, and hospitals have been ac- 
complished and hundreds of church laymen have 
had their first experiences working with public 
officials and helping unfortunate prisoners, pa- 
tients, and neglected children. Results did not 
come quickly, in fact some of the committees have 
not yet achieved important goals which they set 
tor themselves. Some committees led by unusually 
good chairmen have had a profound influence on 
the institutions they study. Others have performed 
less prominent service. 


Guiding Principles 


Before outlining a few of the projects that have 
been completed, there are several simple principles 
which describe how the committees are organized 
and how they work. 

Committees are interdenominational.—Several 
churches are selected from a community and two 
or three men are carefully picked from each 
church. Thus from 10 to 30 men make up a com- 
mittee. 

One job for each committee—Each committee 
works with one institution or accepts one problem 
for study. 

Laymen predominate.—Ministers help recruit 
laymen and often are called on for special jobs, 
but this is a lay project. 

Co-operation a requirement.— There are no 
crusades. The men are warned at their first meet- 
ing that they must co-operate with officials, not 
criticize them. 

Quick results not expected.—The men are 
warned that it might take years to accomplish the 
goals they seek. 

Everybody works.—A secretary, usually a min- 
isterial student from the seminary, is hired to 
keep minutes of meetings, send out notices, and 
make phone calls, but the secretary is an assistant 
and not a leader. The Committeemen themselves do 
all the work, make all the decisions. 
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Committees never formed by calling for volun- 
teers.—Men are selected for their background, 
their interests, and their sincerity. 

Committees meet once a month.—Each com- 
mittee meets once a month, has a panel discussion 
once each year, and gives an annual report at the 
spring meeting of all the committees. 


Committees and Their Responsibilities 


Boys’ Club Committee-——The Boys’ Club Com- 
mittee’s job is prevention. This committee organ- 
ized and supports the Louisville Red Shield Boys’ 
Club which was given credit by the Police Depart- 
ment for practically eliminating delinquency in 
one area. Every summer the committee raises 
enough money to send the club boys to camp for 
2 weeks. 

Juvenile Court Committee.—Then there is a 
committee which studies the juvenile court and 
conducts public meetings to stimulate interest in 
the court and educate parents. 

Children’s Center Committee.—lf a child is sent 
to the Children’s Center for detention pending 
trial or placement, there is a committee there too. 
The Children’s Center Committee meets monthly, 
carries on recreation projects in the Center, and 
is available to the superintendent, the psychiatrist, 
and other members of the staff for whatever ser- 
vices it can render. The committee is now devel- 
oping a “follow-up” program with the objective 
of helping to rehabilitate boys who are discharged 
from the Center. The program is twofold. First, 
the group is seeking to enlist delinquent boys and 
girls in the Sunday Schools of the city. Secondly, 
committee members are attempting to interest 
these “problem” children in wholesome recreation 
programs. A committee representative contacted 
the YMCA and that organization co-operated in 
the project by offering to grant free memberships 
to bovs recommended to them by the Children’s 
Center Committee. Laymen from all parts of the 
city are being enlisted to give personal attention 
to children released from the Center. 

Committee on Prevention.—There is another 
committee which spends all its time working with 
the Crime Prevention Bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment. This group assists the Bureau in its work 
with the Board of Education on truancy problems. 
Studies have been made of problem areas, and 
discussions are held of the influence of the movies 
on delinquency. To help youth who are first offen- 
ders the committee is endeavoring to provide a 
counseling service in co-operation with the Crime 
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Prevention Bureau of the Louisville Police Depart- 
ment. 

Police Court Committee—For the older law- 
breaker the Police Court Committee attempts to 
curb bad practices among professional bondsmen. 
It works directly with the judges and prosecutors 
in obtaining a courtroom atmosphere which will 
inspire respect for the court and the law. 

Criminal Court Committee—The Criminal 
Court Committe compiled and published a special 
grand jury manual called Helps for Grand Jurors 
to show citizens the authority, power, and duty of 
grand jurors. Based in part on newspaper accounts 
of grand jury deficiencies and the manual pub- 
lished by the New York Grand Jury Association, 
the grand jury manual was edited by Charles E. 
Keller, a Louisville attorney. It is distributed by 
the sheriff’s deputies to each citizen summoned for 
grand jury service and is used in the schools as a 
text in civics classes on grand jury operation. 
Couched in simple terms, the manual tells citizens 
and students what they can hope to accomplish. 

This same committee has long advocated proba- 
tion supervision. Short on funds but long on co- 
operation, the committee was called upon to assist 
the Commonwealth’s Attorney’s Office in selecting 
men in various parts of the town to serve as vol- 
untary probation workers until such time as a 
professional staff could be financed and created. 
The committee responded enthusiastically. 

Not only did all the committee members agree 
to serve us as counselors but the group also is 
presenting programs to other church groups and 
enlisting additional volunteer counselors. Seven- 
teen men are now serving in this capacity. In 
addition, the committee is now working to secure 
a full-time probation officer to supervise proba- 
tioners and to co-ordinate the work of the vol. 
unteers. 

Jail and Workhouse Committees.—Since the Jail 
and Workhouse Committees were established, an 
almost complete jail renovation has been accom- 
plished by the Jailer and his staff. To combat 
idleness, the committees have encouraged work 
and recreation programs and a library. But most 
significant is the project, conceived and planned 
by the committees and the County Welfare Direc- 
tor, in which the Jailer, the University of Louis- 
ville, and the Welfare Department sponsor a psy- 
chological program conducted by the University of 
Louisville psychology department. The program 
includes group therapy with inmates, counseling, 


visitation by psychology students of inmates who 
have no visitors, and psychological testing to assist 
inmates in social adjustment. 

One of the most noteworthy accomplishments 
of this committee was its assistance in locating a 
tull-time resident chaplain. At a regular monthly 
meeting the jailer asked the group to help locate a 
trained man for this position. He had figured out a 
way to provide a salary for a chaplain but said it 
was difficult to find one due to the lack of housing 
facilities, the inadequate provision for pay and 
the scarcity of trained men. The committee began 
making contacts. In less than a month, through 
the help of the institutional chaplain of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, the man for the job had been 
found. Shortly after his arrival in Louisville, the 
new chaplain corresponded with county jails in 
several other major cities and reported that, “As 
far as I’ve been able to find out, I’m the only resi- 
dent jail chaplain in the country.” 

The birth of an idea in a committee meeting is 
illustrated in a quotation from the minutes of 
a combined Jail-Workhouse Committee meeting at 
the County Jail: 


_ Mr. George Rush spoke of his interest in rehabilita- 
tion, particularly in the advantageous use of leisure 
time by inmates in the jail. To further this purpose, 
he suggested that the educational programs of the 
audio-visual department of the public library be made 
available to the jail inmates. He had investigated the 
possibility and found it would be feasible to run a wire 
from the library to the jail, and that the wire service 
would cost only $3 a month. The audio programs would 
be free. 

Mr. Charles E. Keller thought it was an excellent 
idea with untold possibilities, and he recommended 
that it be referred to the American Prison Association 
and the National Jail Association for their comments. 

A discussion of the technical problems followed. Rev. 
W. P. Gordon said the jail now has two movie project- 
ors, the amplifiers of each of which would be able to 
carry four loudspeakers. The destructive propensities 
of a portion of the inmate body, it was felt, would 
make earphones in cells impractical; and the lack of a 
sufficient number of guards, as well as the negative 
psychological reaction of group-listening to educational 
programs at a central congregating point would make 
this approach less practical. 

Therefore it was felt that the best plan would be 
to have several loud speakers so situated that the pro- 
grams could be heard in the cell blocks giving those 
who chose the opportunity to listen. Mr. J. P. Colvin 
and Rev. W. P. Gordon were asked to consider the 
technical end of making the programs available on 
this basis to cell blocks, particularly since the men 
there have fewer privileges than those in dormitories. 
Eventually, all should be considered but if a selection 


is necessary, those in cell blocks should have first con- 
sideration. 


It is obvious that the committee would have to 
have the full co-operation of the Jailer to carry 
out projects such as this one. 

Prison Committee-—The Prison Committee, 
which works with the Kentucky State Reform- 
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atory, felt there was a need at the Reformatory 
for a balanced diet of appetizing food. They ob- 
tained the services of a cafeteria manager. To 
increase production on the prison farm they ob- 
tained for the administration the counsel of a 
retired, successful farmer. They displayed in the 
public library prison newspapers from prisons all 
over America. They called in a college professor of 
adult education to assist with the educational pro- 
gram. They obtained a full-time and clinically- 
trained chaplain. 

The chairman of the Prison Comittee recently 
explained how his committee gradually built up 
a working relationship with the Warden of the 
State Reformatory. “We sent him copies of the 
minutes of all our meetings. We visited the pris- 
on. We discussed his problems with him. We of- 
fered to help released inmates get a start in life. 
We offered to help him get a trained chaplain.” 

The Prison Committee chairman continued: 
“The warden recently came to me with a problem 
regarding sex offenses in the prison. Neither of 
us had the answer so we called a psychiatrist, 
whom I knew, and held a conference with him. 
Warden Kieren has put several suggestions made 
by the psychiatrist into action at the prison and 
we hope to see fewer offenses. One of the obvious 
needs was for orientation of new prisoners and 
this is now being accomplished so that new men 
do not have to learn the rules and customs of the 
reformatory from older prisoners.” 

Committees on Health.— There is a division of 
committees devoted to health. In this division are 
committees on General Hospital, Mental Hospital, 
and the Home for the Aged. Each of these groups 
has performed many services for patients on birth- 
days, holidays, and special occasions. All three 
groups work directly with the heads of the insti- 
tutions and all three groups have assisted in estab- 
lishing trained chaplaincy services. Co-operating 
with the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
extensive training of chaplains is now in progress 
at the Central State Mental Hospital and the Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Juvenile Delinquency Committee.—Organized 
within the past year, the Juvenile Delinquency 
Committee is the thirteenth member of the Com- 
mittee on Institutions. Before it could take any 
action the new group had to study the funda- 
mental facts about delinquency in Louisville and 
other cities. “Get the facts,” Dr. Binkley, professor 
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of sociology at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, told the committee at its organizational 
meeting. 

After making a thorough study, the group 
reached the decision that the thing needed in 
Louisville was not a new youth agency but a co- 
ordinating council to help the existing agencies 
co-operate with one another. The committee is 
now seeking to establish a co-ordinating youth 
council. Members of the group are working along 
three lines: (1) finding out the amount and loca- 
tion of delinquency in Louisville; (2) plotting on 
a map all facilities for youth in all parts of the 
city;and (3) making recommendations to organi- 
zations for the establishment of new facilities in 
heretofore neglected areas. 


Work of Committees Closely Co-ordinated 


Thus it is that these 12 committees keep con- 
tact with lawbreakers from juvenile delinquents to 
those in the State penitentiary as well as those 
afflicted with disease. The work of the committees 
is closely correlated and the groups meet together 
in special meetings as the need arises. 

Several times each year Men’s Bible Classes 
from different churches meet together on Sunday 
morning and hear panel discussions by public 
officials and experts. One panel may discuss prob- 
lems of the police court while another hears wel- 
fare officials discuss State welfare needs and prob- 
lems. 

Once each spring all 12 committees have a 
dinner meeting together with the public officials of 
the institutions with which they co-operate. It is 
truly inspiring to hear expressions of appreciation 
from officials for the help of the committees and to 
hear the committee chairmen praise the officials 
for the work they are doing. The greatest single 
accomplishment of the committees is the encour- 
agement given to the officials. 

Chairman Stoll says that the public is a poor 
employer; that, although public officials are work- 
ing for the public, the public seldom gives them 
more than criticism. Speaking over a nation-wide 
network recently one committee member said that 
the committees had two primary tasks in begin- 


ning their work. “First,” he said, “we had to con- 
vince people in the churches that this was our job. 
Second, we had to win the confidence of our public 
officials, convince them that we were sincere and 
that we really wanted to help.” 
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Public Needs to Be Informed 


Early in 1941 the Committee adopted this rule: 
“There is to be no unfavorable public criticism of 
the management of any institution.” It was argued 
by some that this would mean “throwing away 
the whip.” But Chairman Stoll insisted that a 
whip was not an appropriate weapon for church 
laymen anyway. Leaders in the committees, with- 
out exception, give this rule credit for the close 
co-operation which has been given by almost all 
the officials concerned. 

In most cases it is found that it is the public 
which needs information and not the official. So 
public education is sought on probation, parole, 
juvenile delinquency, jury duty, and other sub- 
jects which the committees feel the public ought 
to know about. In a message to all committeemen, 
Chairman Stoll explained in simple terms the 
difference between probation and parole. Radio in- 
terviews with public officials have been broadcast 
in which chaplains, wardens, and other institu- 
tional leaders had a chance to tell the public how 
it can help the institution. The Institutional Chap- 
lain of the Council of Churches wrote an article 
for the Louisville Courier-Journal which explained 
in detail the work being done by Gus Heicken, 
a Kentucky probation officer. 

National publicity has brought hundreds of in- 
quiries from churchmen who want to start signifi- 
cant projects in their own neighborhoods. This 
has had a sobering effect upon the almost 300 
committeemen and they are trying to make the 
Louisville Plan worth studying. 

A Carnegie Foundation grant was made for a 
special study of the influence of Protestant 
churches on juvenile delinquency and Louisville 
was selected as the place of study. 

Chairman Stoll has made speaking trips to cities 
which want to set up similar committees. Facilities 
are available for assisting other cities in setting 


up similar projects. Secretaries can be sent to 
Louisville to study methods and organization and 
in some cases speakers or advisors are available 
to go to other cities for limited engagements. 

Church people already have expressed interest 
in the project and planning meetings have been 
held in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Pitts- 
burgh, Springfield (Mass.), Hartford, New York 
City, Chicago, South Bend, Gary, Evanston, Madi- 
son (Wis.), and Nashville. 

A guide book, The Laymen Helps the Warden, 
has been written by Chairman Stoll. It may be 
purchased for 25 cents from the publisher, Paul’s 
Workshop, Inc., 241 East Walnut, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. Helps for Grand Jurors also is available. 


Conclusion 


The committees probably will grow in number 
as new problems arise and constant recruiting 
efforts are being made to keep a high caliber of 
men on the committees. The enlistment of capable 
laymen is, of course, the most important phase of 
organization. Successful results depend directly 
upon the selection of good men. 

Lawyers make up the most significant group 
of laymen on the committees with businessmen, 
insurance men, teachers, doctors, and others also 
contributing leadership. 

Other cities should be warned of the tendency 
on the part of religious groups to call for volun- 
teers. Only carefully selected men, working direct- 
ly with officials, can get results. Valuable leader- 
ship is available if ministers and councils will seek 
it. 

Publicity should not be sought prematurely. Re- 
sults should be worth telling about and the public 
official should make the statements to the public. 
After all, the committee’s interest is to support 
him and help him do the job—not to do the job 
itself. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH FOR THE WAYWARD 


FTER all, no church which does not, through its ministrations, make bad 

men good and good men better, is not a true church. It may function as 
a social club consisting of congenial people who have never known the sting 
of imprisonment, and provide a forum for the discussion of literary, politi- 
cal, and scientific topics. Unless it is animated by a sustained purpose to 
improve or reconstitute people regardless of their past derelictions, their 
present status in the social order and their outlook for the future, such an 


organization is not a real church. 


—KARL R. STOLZ 
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Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions 


By LLoyp W. McCORKLE 
Acting Assistant Director, Division of Classification and Education 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


T HAS BECOME increasingly popular with a 
variety of specialists representing several fields 


of orientation to work with groups of persons in 
an atmosphere of free discussions where partici- 
pants are encouraged to discuss problems result- 
ing from interpersonal relationships. This tech- 
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nique is referred to as “group analysis,” “group 
psychotherapy,” “group therapy,” “group coun- 
seling,” or, as we have elected to call its applica- 
tion in New Jersey’s correctional institutions, 
“guided group interaction.” The number of arti- 
cles describing the technique appearing in pro- 
fessional journals, its appearance on programs 
of mental hygiene clinics, mental hospitals, cor- 
rectional institutions, and some research efforts 
in the field, all testify to the growing importance 
of this device. In correctional institutions, its suc- 
cessful application represents perhaps an escape 
from the dilemma of applying both custodial and 
mental hygiene principles to the treatment of 
large numbers of offenders. In a discussion of this 
aspect of the guided group interaction program 
in New Jersey’s correctional institutions, the fol- 
lowing has been pointed out :! 


When practical prison administration accepted re- 
habilitation as its major objective it created a dilemma 
for those who manage penal and correctional institu- 
tions, 

The orderly handling of large numbers of persons 
in confinement requires u certain amount of regimen- 
tation—of what W. I. Thomas called “ordering and 
forbidding”—and “ordering and forbidding” is the 
technique least likely to achieve the reformation of the 
individual to whom it is applied. To escape this dilem- 
ma modern penal practice has tried to offset the effects 
of mass treatment and blind obedience to arbitrary 
rules and regulations in a number of ways. 

For the most part, this effort has consisted of setting 
up situations in which individual inmates can express 
themselves freely to specialized members of the 
personnel—such as chaplains, psychologists, doctors, 
and caseworkers—without jeopardizing the always 
precarious order and discipline of the inmate body and 
without fear of bringing punishment upon themselves. 

This individualization has done much to make the 
pen. process less damaging and in many cases it has 

rought constructive results. It is, however, subject 
to twu handicaps. First, the small number of qualified 
personnel limits the number of constructive contacts 
which the average inmate can have during the period 


1F. Lovell Bixby and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “‘A Recorded Presentation of 
a Program of Guided Group Interaction in New Jersey’s Correctional 
Institutions.” Boston: Proceedings of the Seventy-Eighth Annual 
Congress of Correction of the American Prison Association, 1948. 

2Joseph Abrahams M.D., and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group Psycho- 
theraphy on Military Offenders,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
March 1946. 
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of his incarceration. Second, these contacts are almost 
always in a somewhat formal setting which tends to 
suppress freedom of expression to some extent. 

Out of the practice of military psychiatry in World 
War II has come a new device which, applied in the 
correctional institution, can go a long way to over- 
come both of these limitations. The psychiatrists call 
the procedure “group psychotherapy.” To avoid any 
implication that all prison inmates are mentally ab- 
normal or unbalanced we have elected to call it “‘guided 
group interaction.” 


Basic Assumptions 


Before briefly outlining several areas of this 
technique as applied to correctional institutions, 
I should like to mention several basic assumptions 
of the group therapy program: 

1. The behavior patterns of inmates were so 
organized or expressed as to result in their incar- 
ceration. 

2. Inmates have the problem of adjusting their 
behavior patterns to the demands of group life 
after their release. 

3. Correctional institutions have an obligation 
to assist inmates to develop behavior patterns ac- 
ceptable to society after release. 

The group therapy or guided group interaction 
sessions provide participating inmates with an in- 
formal permissive situation where they can ex- 
press themselves freely around or on any subject. 
Interpersonal relationships are discussed. Group 
and individual problems are evaluated and ana- 
lyzed, and solutions to problems are evolved from 
discussion. The subject matter for group discus- 
sions comes from the revealed life experiences of 
the participants and their feelings, attitudes, and 
opinions around institutional life. 

The guided group interaction technique can 
serve as a sort of spearhead around which many 
other activities of the institution are organized in 
an effort to get at the inner life of the person. This 
was true of an experiment with group psycho- 
therapy on military offenders at the 5th Service 
Command Rehabilitation Center, Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky.* 

At Fort Knox all inmates attended group ther- 
apy sessions 1 hour daily for the entire period of 
their incarceration and , because of the frequency 
and consistency of their contacts, more or less 
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lived in group therapy 24 hours a day. Participa- 
tion took the form of social experience rather than 
forced attendance at a superimposed program, and 
large group therapy sessions became a sort of a 
“town hall’ where all problems of community 
living were discussed and solutions evolved in an 
atmosphere of mutual give-and-take.® 


Social Controls in Therapy Sessions 


In the permissive atmosphere of the sessions the 
group set up by trial and error social controls to 
regulate the behavior of participants. In correc- 
tional institutions, where large numbers of in- 
mates attend therapy sessions, it is necessary that 
the group establish such controls with some usages 
commonly agreed upon if the program is to func- 
tion at all. After usages that evolve from inter- 
action have been established, group pressures can 
be utilized to secure consensus for common goals 
and clear-cut values. This would seem to have 
special benefits for inmates of correctional insti- 
tutions since they are frequently nonconformists. 
The language of these sessions permeated other 
activities of the participants with meaning and in- 
sight, and such expressions as “You need group,” 
“You have had too much group” were as common 
a set of expressions used by the inmates as “Go 
to hell,’”’ ete. A poem by one of the inmates illus- 
trates how material discussed in didactic sessions 
was used by the men. 


REHABILITATION 


Five months have passed since I came here, 

To me, now it’s quite clear, 

I'll have to adjust to the situation 

Then I’ll be ready for restoration. 

I’ll have to erase my emotional needs, 

Make new habits, and take new leads. 

Hide my hates in my subconscious mind 

And give the Board a good stiff line. 
Everything we do we have an expression, 

To retreat childhood, that’s regression. 

To get angry, or peeved, a word was created 
And that word we title as frustrated. 

When we get frustrated, we become aggressive, 
Then Thirty-seven gets possessive. 
Thirty-seven is the place for disciplinary measures, 
They work you hard, and take all your pleasures. 
Our pleasures of course are hard to see, 

But Thirty-seven is still not the place for me. 
For five long months, I’ve done my best, 

But haven’t even gotten a Section Eight Test.‘ 
But I should be happy and sing a cheer, 

If I get out in less than a year. 

My sentence was stiff with an unjustly bout, 

But the point is, I’m here, and gotta get out. 


Mutual Appreciation and Understanding 


As previously pointed out, a certain amount of 


SJoseph Abrahams M.D., and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Group Psycho- 
theraphy at an Army Rehabilitation Center,” Diseases of the Nervous 
System, February 1947. 


*Personality tests administered by the group therapy department. 
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regimentation is required in correctional institu- 
tions, and part of this is the arrangement of in- 
stitutional authorities on one side of a “caste line” 
and the inmates on the other. The rules and regu- 
lations that formally govern the community are 
formulated by officialdom, and the inmates fre- 
quently resent and are rebellious toward these 
rules which they consider arbitrary acts of the 
group in authority. Group sessions can do a great 
deal to soften this conflict between officialdom and 
the inmates as well as conflict among the inmates 
themselves. Important in this relation is that in 
group discussions the patterns of relationship and 
the rules and regulations of the community can 
be explored and evaluated from all points of view. 
Inmates can play roles of institutional authorities 
in modified psychodrama sessions and also speak 
outside the requirements of their subordinate in- 
mate “caste” role. This discussion, in some in- 
stances, can secure inmate support for particular 
programs on the basis of their self-interest and 
greater understanding and appreciation. Also, the 
group sessions and the group leaders tend to serve 
as informal channels of communication between 
the officials and inmates. The group leader can 
pass on to persons responsible for administrative 
policy and program planning general and specific 
information about the inmates’ point of view. 
This results in the inmates feeling, to some ex- 
tent, that they are in a situation where their 
wishes and feelings are important and respected 
and also where their progress can be observed and 
noted. The result is, in some instances at least, 
mutual appreciation and understanding. The 
group process is affected by the institution and 
in turn it affects relationships in the community. 


Growth through Broadened Horizons 


The opportunity to participate in group sessions 
where inmates are considered as persons serves 
to decrease the “prisonization” of men confined. 
In the sessions, the attempt is to give the inmates 
a personalized world of ‘““We” rather than “T’ by 
promoting sympathy and co-operation as active 
psychological forces in place of the trickery, dis- 
honesty, and deviousness so frequently found in 
prison groups. As problems are explored, the 
individual inmate soon discovers his problems are 
not unique and as he learns to examine critically 
problems in concert with his peers, he becomes 
more tolerant of others and less defensive about 
himself. The group’s purposefulness and control 
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acts to decrease individual deviousness and hon- 
esty is encouraged and rewarded with inmates 
gradually becoming less suspicious of authority. 
Once the inmate is assured of support from the 
group and leader, he can go beyond the usual in- 
mate rationalization for his incarceration and 
more objectively examine events leading to his 
imprisonment. Since he is relieved of the necessity 
of defending himself in the group, he can openly 
express his anxieties, hopes, and wishes. After 
participating members feel secure and have con- 
fidence in the group and leader, their behavior 
becomes more “natural.” The members become 
more critical in their observations and verbaliza- 
tions and conflicting opinions are more likely to 
be tolerated. Behavior in the group and experi- 
ences related to the group by participants are ex- 
amined with the effort to get at the “why” behind 
the behavior of members. As group members re- 
veal increased information about themselves to the 
group, the group examines the participating mem- 
ber’s offense, feelings, personality trends, habits, 
goals, etc. The result seems to be a better appre- 
ciation for all of the relationship of past experi- 
ence to present motivations. The horizons of mem- 
bers are broadened and as one member of a group 
stated, ‘When things get too close to us, we don’t 
see them in the proper perspective; they are hard 
to see that way and you need some help some- 
times.” This is a difficult point to reach with a 
group of correctional inmates and some members 
never seem to reach it. It is a time when the ut- 
most skill, patience, and understanding are re- 
quired of the leader. Situations are balanced so 
delicately that movement in one direction would 
cause the group to lose much of its previous gains 
while movement in another means increased con- 
fidence and assurance. 


Its Functioning in a Prison Setting 


In a brief sketch of what may occur in a prison 
therapy group Dr. Hadden describes some of the 
“dynamic and unique properties which make it 
effective in the prison setting.” He continues :5 


When introduced into a therapy group even the most 
suspicious and hostile prisoner will feel comforted by 
the presence of other inmates. There will be manifest 
anxiety in the group during this new experience. They 
are bound to be suspicious as the therapist outlines 
the objectives. Inevitably he will be regarded as an 
authoritarian figure—a parent surrogate—and a great 
deal of hostility will immediately be directed toward 
him. As he continues to be tolerant and permissive in 
attitude, despite the verbal assaults of certain mem- 


5S. B. Hadden, “Group Therapy in Prisons,” The Prison World, 
September-October 1948. 

®Giles Thomas, “Group Psychotherapy; A Review of the Recent 
Literature.””’ Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. V, No. 2, April 1943. 
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bers, others will soon see in him a new type of author- 
ity. His failure to initiate punitive or counter aggres- 
sive acts wins a few admirers in the group who soon 
begin to object to some of the views of the most ag- 
gressive and hostile members. A division on the basis 
of their attitudes develops; members are for, against, 
or undecided about the therapist. In the same way 
they begin to acquire feelings about various members 
in the group. They may like, dislike, or be indifferent 
toward various members. Some may have special sig- 
nificance to them of which they may not be consciously 
aware; for example, they may see in some member a 
rival brother, and as the group activity progresses 
they may then direct thoughts and actions toward this 
person which they would like to have directed toward 
the hated brother, but which they were not permitted 
- express because of the restraints exercised in the 
ome. 


Steps in the Therapy Process 


Ideally, in correctional institutions, group ses- 
sions tend to progress from “gripe” or “bull” ses- 
sions to efforts by participants to evaluate and 
understand significant relationships. Some writers 
divide the treatment process into phases; i.e., ori- 
entation, analytical and synthetic. The activity in 
the group seems to progress from a phase of ori- 
entation characterized by free ventilation of hos- 
tilities by participants and some didactic efforts 
on the part of the latter to a phase marked by in- 
creasingly personalized, first person discussion 
in which individual patterns of relationships, atti- 
tudes, and feelings are examined by the group and 
the leader. The group activity and the emphasis 
and methods employed by the leader vary for these 
phases. Starting, perhaps, with more or less formal 
lectures on human behavior, the leader’s method 
becomes more informal as the group atmosphere 
becomes more permissive. As the discussion be- 
comes more personalized, the emphasis shifts from 
intellectual understanding of ‘“‘mental hygiene 
concepts” to discussions on the adjustment pat- 
terns of individual group members. An important 
function of the leader throughout this process is 
to weave the unorganized, emotional expressions 
of participants into a framework that gives mean- 
ing and purpose to the discussion in relation to 
commonly agreed upon goals. The techniques used 
by leaders to draw out participants or present 
concepts depends largely upon the personality, 
purpose, training and experience of the leader. 
Giles Thomas, in a review of the literature on group 
psychotherapy,® utilizing Moore’s classification of 
the individual psychotherapy, arranged the var- 
ious group psychotherapeutic methods, according 
to the emphasis of therapists, on a vertical line. 
He placed techniques, emphasizing the repres- 
sional-inspirational factor, such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous at one end, and at the other end the 
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analytical work of Schilder. The methods of other 
workers were roughly placed between these two 
antithetical abstractions on the basis of the em- 
phasis in their method. 


Summary 


If people who use the magic word “rehabilita- 
tion” are serious, the time to carefully inspect and 
critically evaluate correctional habits and attitudes 
is long overdue. Penology dangling on the horns 
of the treatment-custody dilemma has been at- 
tacked by critics who have made the most of the 
uncomfortable distance between its verbal and 
empirical worlds. To resolve this dilemma is a 
central problem confronting penology. This is an 
imposing task and, lacking exact information on 
precisely what is involved in what we loosely refer 
to as the “rehabilitation process,” perhaps is im- 
possible at present. While the ultimate resolution 
of this dilemma depends upon advances in all the 
sciences, penology must come to grips with an 
equally fundamental problem related to the ulti- 
mate resolution of this dilemma—the problem of 
bringing change into prison life while still main- 
taining its fundamental function (custody). Any 
consideration of this problem will involve a care- 
ful examination of the causes and results of what 
might be described as a “cold war” between the 
people who manage and operate correctional in- 
stitutions and inmates who live in these institu- 
tions. As long as the world of prison administra- 
tion and the world of prison inmates is separated 
by an iron curtain of suspicion and distrust, whose 
inhabitants have little knowledge of or concern 
for what is happening in each other’s worlds, the 
problem of bringing change into correctional in- 
stitutions will be avoided. We can expect, instead, 
a continuation of the “cold war” between the in- 
habitants, with daily border scrimmages and, 
occasionally, hot riots. Making these two worlds 
one where whatever is presently known about 
human behavior and social control is applied in 
an “all out” effort to orient inmates in the direc- 
tion of the goal we have so long paid lip service 
may be a major contribution of group therapy or 
guided group interaction to penology. 

The application of the concepts of the social 
sciences to the treatment of inmates through the 
medium of group discussions is a novel, almost 
revolutionary, idea. The implications of setting 
this dynamic technique in a correctional institu- 
tion and following it to its ultimate and logical 
conclusion involves philosophical reorientation and 
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administrative reorganization for the institution. 
At the present time we might ask the question 
if enough is known about this technique to ex- 
periment with it in such an emotionally charged 
community as a prison or reformatory. The lack 
of agreement among practitioners in group thera- 
py around many of the central concepts of tlie 
field, and the need for research in a large number 
of areas in the writer’s opinion are not sufficient 
reasons to delay the adoption of this technique 
by correctional administrations. The following 
research problems immediately suggest themselves 
as they are related to group sessions in a com- 
munity with the unique characteristics of a cor- 
rectional institution and its population. 

1. The role of the leader. 

2. The effect of participation in group sessions 
on the behavior patterns of participants, both in 
the institution and after their release from the 
institution. 

3. The effect of various techniques used by the 
leader. 

4. The impact of group sessions on informal 
inmate groups in the institution. 

5. The effect of group sessions on members of 
the administrative, professional and custodial 
staffs and the policies of these sections. 

6. The effect of group sessions on the relation 
of staff members to the inmates and inmate re- 
lations to staff members. 

7. The development of techniques to evaluate 
adequately and to determine what is actually hap- 
pening in group sessions. 

8. An evaluation of existing research method- 
ologies, such as observer-recorder technique. 

9. Determination of the effect of group sessions 
on the giving and withholding of prestige and 
status by inmates to behavior in the community. 
What, for instance, is the effect “of exposing” the 
antisocial bully in a group session and his re- 
lationsips with inmates outside the session. 

10. The composition of groups and the size of 
groups in relation to goals. 

11. Defrosting as a social process. 

12. Consensus in such a group as an index of 
treatment impact. 

Group therapy has been used in the treatment 
of inmates in the Army’s correctional installa- 
tions and in civilian correctional institutions ap- 
parently with some success, and the time seems 
ripe for a careful evaluation of its possibilities 
for penology. 
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Practical Aspects of Alcoholism 


By ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 
Medical Director, Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore 


LTHOUGH most workers in the field of al- 
A coholism feel definitely that alcohol by itself 
does not produce alcoholism, nevertheless, it cer- 
tainly should be kept in mind that alcohol is not 
an inert substance—like water. Pharmacologically, 
alcohol (at various stages of its effect on the hu- 
man—and animal—organism) can act as a seda- 
tive, hypnotic, analgesic, narcotic, temporary anes- 
thetic and, in some cases, as a permanent anes- 
thetic, producing death. The uses of alcohol as 
a relaxer and painkiller are quite familiar. 

Traditions and ceremonies of various types in- 
corporate the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Again, in regard to crime, one must keep in 
mind the following: 

(1) Crime often is planned in a place where 
alcohol is sold. 

(2) The tavern is the place where the criminal 
seeks his accomplices. 

(3) The criminal seldom is courageous and uses 
alcohol to depress his inhibitions and allay his 
fears. 

(4) The spoils of crime are divided often in 
the tavern. 

(5) Alcohol removes the element of self-criti- 
cism from the criminal in relation to himself and 
his acts. 


Increasing Awareness of Alcohol Problem 


It also should be kept in mind, as the following 
material is presented, that we are attempting here 
to give an inclusive survey of present-day scientific 
and factual concepts about this serious, and in- 
creasing, health problem. Such a survey requires 
the use of generalizations which concede the exist- 
ence of qualifying generalizations. 

In a practical, scientific-approach survey, one 
is neither “damp, dry, nor wet” but considers the 
goal of sound health—physical and psychological 
—to be a basic imperitive for all of us in these days 
of turmoil aid responsibility. 

The fact that acoholism is now the subject for 
medical meeting discussion, civic forums, and in- 
dustrial conferences, in contrast to 10 years or so 
ago when this problem was not even touched upon 
in many medical schools, much less recognized by 
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most leaders, or under research investigation, is 
a fact that is heartening and disheartening. 

We all would be pleased if this behavior-illness 
problem were not so prevalent in our contempo- 
rary society. Its ravages are more varied, and 
worse than those of any other specific, known 
medical or psychiatric sickness. The toll it takes 
each year in lives, due to alcoholically induced ac- 
cidents; in happiness, due to marital and family 
life upheavals produced or increased by alcohol 
consumption; and in actual cash, from the home 
budget to state and federal funds is a toll greater 
than we can calculate, for the intangible serious 
aspects of alcoholism—the symptom of illness— 
are at least as many as the tangible ones. 

On the asset side of the definite increased aware- 
ness of and organized interest in alcoholism, are 
the facts that today nearly all recognize that there 
is a difference between ‘social drinking” (even 
when hangovers are involved) and alcoholism; 
that the alcoholic is a sick person, not just a “bad 
actor,” and that alcoholics as a class are no longer 
classifiable as “bums” and “drunks.” Many of our 
most intelligent, versatile, and useful citizens have 
alcohol problems. They are, medically speaking, 
alcoholics, and require treatment for the under- 
lying causations and to learn how to live without 
ever again using this socially acceptable, ever- 
present beverage, and also to learn how to live in 
more satisfactory harmony with themselves and 
others. The nervous irritable qualities of temper- 
ament that, aside from any psychiatric illness, so 
often underlie the drinking pattern have to be 
changed into calmer and more tolerantly mature 
acceptance of distasteful facts. Treatment, by 
whatever method, essentially consists of helping 
an individual change (or strengthen) his personal 
reactions to the world in which he lives and to 
other people, and never again to touch alcohol in 
any form. 


“Social Drinking” and “Alcoholism” 


Now, when we use the terms “social drinking” 
and “alcoholism,” what is meant? Medically, an 
individual is considered to be an alcoholic if his 
use of alcohol interferes with one or more of his 
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important life activities, as, for example, his job 
standing and ability, his reputation, his homelife. 
This interference is shown in behavior, in his in- 
ability to stop drinking at will, in the fact that 
alcohol “handles” him; promises, resolutions, even 
threats, are powerless against this domination. 
In contrast, the social drinker can stop drinking 
at will. He limits himself to several drinks, except 
at parties and even then usually stops short of 
actually getting drunk to the extent of not know- 
ing what he is doing. The social drinker may, 
frequently, be injudicious in speech or action, but 
does not so lose self-critical judgment as to be in- 
volved in real jams, fights with strangers, and 
police. 


Heavy Social Drinker 


However, heavy social drinkers—and their num- 
bers appear to be increasing—do get themselves 
and others into difficulties; and this group con- 
stitutes a danger as an accident risk; also, from 
their ranks the chronic alcoholic usually develops. 
Heavy social drinking, as such, from the medical 
point of view is, today, more and more a problem 
and should be dealt with through education and 
other measures. It does not, however, constitute 
alcoholism; although I, for one, certainly feel it 
can factually be called incipient alcoholism; that 
it should never be dismissed lightly; and that all 
precautions possible should be instituted to halt 
and eradicate it whenever it is known or suspected. 
Many business leaders, professional men, and high 
powered executives would be found to be in this 
medical bracket. With the present world and 
national stresses subjecting us all to unusual ner- 
vous and emotional strain, such individuals are 
playing with dynamite as they drink their distin- 
guished concoctions. 

Further, I personally am convinced that heavy 
social drinkers actually cause more trouble, as a 
group—and this group numbers into the millions 
—than do the estimated three-fourths of a million 
alcoholics. The reasons for this personal conviction 
are based on some 20-odd years’ experience in 
psychiatry and of observing the social climate of 
“our times.” One need not go far for evidence. At 
any hotel bar or grille you may see at any dining 
hour a number of well-dressed, presumably in- 
fluential men who, as the rounds pile up, become 
louder, more argumentative, and expansive in 
movement. When calm judgment in business or 
profession is required, alcoholic states of mind 


are comparable to a cut-off in electricity at the 
peak hour of production. 

I am certainly opposed to prohibitionary meas- 
ures, for they are opposed to the workings of hu- 
man nature and never produce any but poor to 
bad results. The solution for this heavy social 
drinking—in which, also, many, many women are 
participating and which, I believe, relatively few 
people recognize as a dangerous hazard—might 
be found in the building of social attitudes against 
behavior that is inappropriate, stupid, and harm- 
ful to others. The drunken driver and the drink- 
ing driver are potential killers. 

Heavy social drinking, especially in the day- 
time, produces inefficiency. The executive whose 
bourbonized judgment dictates a business corpora- 
tion letter and thereby loses several millions of 
the stockholders’ investments, hurts and harms 
in a bloodless way. The clerk who, following the 
patterns set by his so-called superiors, also drinks 
at the noon hour and makes typographical or 
other errors the rest of the day may, as a conse- 
guence, be fired. Or, he may mix things up so much 
that weeks are needed to untangle the matter, 
causing more work for others, and costing his 
company many dollars. 

Such episodes of ‘“absenteeism-on-the-spot,” 
from the top down, are probably as many as, per- 
haps more than, those of orthodox absenteesism 
due to alcoholism. 

If, through various opinion-molding media, we 
could change the prevailing social attitude about 
heavy social drinking and especially about daytime 
drinking so that instead of it being considered 
obligatory, or “smart,” even the waiter would 
look astonished and disapproving, we all should 
be saved much trouble, and so far as auto accidents 
alone are concerned, much tragedy. And I do not 
think the liquor industry would suffer great finan- 
cial losses. They, too, have the same problem of in- 
efficiency, alcoholic errors of precision, and ab- 
senteeism due to alcohol. 

So much for social and heavy social drinking. 


Who Is an Alcoholic? 


We already have medically defined an alcoholic 
as one whose drinking handles him and seriously 
interferes with his important life activities. But 
how did he reach such a stage—and what makes 
an alcoholic? We all know drinking people, even 
heavy social drinkers, whom we cannot call alco- 
holics. On the other hand, frequently we treat a 
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patient for an alcohol problem whom the world 
would never consider an alcoholic, expecting from 
that term fireworks and obvious dissipation such 
as Ray Milland portrayed in “The Lost Weekend.” 
Many mild-mannered, immaculately groomed men, 
and women, highly respected, who outwardly look 
no different from any other “normal person’—I 
use quotation marks—come under psychiatric 
care for alcoholism. These individuals certainly are 
the hardest to treat and may be called the worse 
type of alcoholic because theirs is an insidious, un- 
seen, quiet, almost cancer-like form of drinking. 
Public opinion is not against them. Their own in- 
sight is very poor. They don’t do anything “bad.” 
Unless propped, propelled, and pushed by some 
unswerving relative, this type of drinker continues 
at large until maybe years pass before, like the 
“one-horse shay,” he falls apart and his actual 
condition of alcoholism can be recognized. It is 
then, often, too late to do much, for irreversible 
organic brain changes have taken place. 


Alcoholic in the Making 


In general, one may sum up the making of an 
alcoholic by the following: 

He is a product of his ancestry, the way his 
grandparents and parents lived, the extent of their 
drinking, their racial background; of his personal 
early experiences in life, the inevitable clashes 
with other personalities, the likes and dislikes, the 
disciplines, the heartaches of childhood and how 
he assimilated or did not assimilate them; of, also, 
later experiences in life, from job changes to mar- 
riage or love experiences; of religion or lack of 
religion and basic belief, vague or less vague phil- 
osophy; of the social drinking habits of his 
friends; and of the social pressure to drink occa- 
sioned by those habits. This “pressure” is far more 
prevalent in some lines of work than in others. 
The average technician, for example, does not have 
to contend with the demands to “take” a drink 
that a salesman, especially of industrial commod- 
ities, does. 

The alcoholic is also a product of his own inner 
drives or ambitions; and his self-esteem, or sense 
of prestige, may be so immature that he drinks 
to assert himself. And always there are biochem- 
ical constituents and changes in functioning, so 
that the psychobiological make-up and its chang- 
ing functioning, undercurrents and intertwines 
with the individual, with his present life situation 
and problems (real, or felt to be real), and he con- 
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sciously or unconsciously takes to the easily ac- 
quired habit of taking a drink for a “pick-up.” 
Frequently poor eating and sleeping habits over 
a period of time affect biochemical functioning so 
that alcohol is more quickly toxic. 


The Alcoholic Is a Sick Person 


Alcoholism as a psychiatric illness-symptom pre- 
sents itself like the top of an iceberg. The sub- 
merged, unseen part is what we have to clearly 
understand. It is not enough to say, “Don’t take 
any more,” or “I won’t drink any more.” The al- 
coholic, produced by all these factors just enum- 
erated, in varying quantitative and qualitative 
amounts, is a very sick person whose drinking re- 
sults from all the inner turmoil and rebellion which 
he attempts to allay and narcotize by aleohol—for 
him, a drug. Once the alcohol is taken away, the 
underneath part of the iceberg has to be explored 
and fluoroscoped and dissected and enucleated and 
treated, if you will pardon this mixtureof clinical 
terms. In fact, the alcoholic himself is a mixture of 
clinical terms. In part he is manic-depressive; in 
part, schizoid; in part, paranoid; in part, given to 
emotional outburts resembling an epileptic equiva- 
lent. He is definitely neurotic; and, to the extent 
that so far as the seriousness of his drinking is 
concerned, his judgment is nil and insight poor, 
he is “psychotic.” Small wonder that he always 
has been a thorn in the side of the medical pro- 
fession. Even today, with all our vaunted knowl- 
edge about him, and techniques of treatment, with 
all our clinics, “work-up,” lay groups and hospital 
arrangements, certain alcoholics still can be a 
source of trouble and confusion, equalled only by 
the 100 percent psychopath. 

Because alcoholism is symptomatic of so many 
varied personality and behavior disorders, psy- 
chiatrists are becoming more and more interested 
in this serious problem. 


Alcoholism from Medical Viewpoint 


The medical definition of an alcoholic—as dis- 
tinguished from the social drinker—is one whose 
drinking harmfully and definitely interferes with 
one or more of his important life activities. He 
may lose time from work due to drinking, or the 
quality of his work may suffer, or his homelife 
harmony may be disrupted, or he may so speak 
and generally conduct himself that his reputation 
and relationships with others suffer. In spite of 
evidence, clear to other people, that he is having 
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difficulty with alcohol, he himself usually does not 
recognize the seriousness of the situation, partly 
because of the prevailing social attitude that 
having a drink or two is a usual, pleasant custom, 
an attitude that he has absorbed and that con- 
stitutes a form of “social pressure” until he can 
reach the place—if his brain is intact and his 
thinking straight—of admitting that just as the 
diabetic cannot handle sugar, so he cannot handle 
alcohol without adverse results. 

Now, there are many types of alcoholics, and 
the need for careful discrimination is important 
both for actual treatment and placement and for 
a scientific application of the medical statement 
that alcoholics are sick people. In previous times, 
those with an alcohol addiction were usually con- 
sidered as a group to be “hopeless drunks and 
bums.” This attitude still exists in many sections 
and circles. However, we know it is not accurate, 
that not all with an alcohol problem are “hopeless” 
and that many persons with this problem have 
high intelligence, fine, delicate make-ups and are 
among our community and social leaders. In the 
same way, in stating that “alcoholics are sick 
people” we must break down the generalization. 
To be of aid to the individual and family, one 
must first understand that alcoholism is sympto- 
matic of psychopathology—disorder or illness in 
the personality functioning—that the pathology 
may be primary, or secondary, that physical com- 
plications may be in the picture (organic brain 
damage or deterioration, etc.) and that in order 
to attempt to treat the patient we must know 
about his personality make-up, presence of any 
major psychiatric illness, of any minor psychiatric 
illness, and about his actual life-setting and cir- 
cumstances. 

Pharmacologically, alcohol depresses the “high- 
er” brain centers, impairing or removing tempo- 
rarily the brake-power of judgment, discretion, 
and control. Thus primitive impulses and emotions 
are set free. Actually, alcohol does not make one 
“tight”; it makes one “loose.” 

There are individual differences in so-called “‘tol- 
erance’—ability to drink without subjective or 
objective behavior, motor, or other changes; there 
are differences also for the same individual, de- 
pending on the amount of food in the stomach, 
emotional situations, fatigue elements, sugar me- 
tabolism, and so on; and there are different in- 
dividual reactions to various alcoholic beverages. 

In general, when alcohol is ingested, it produces 
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the following physiological changes in function- 
ing: poorer co-ordination of thought and body 
action; diminished acuteness of sensory precep- 
tion; delayed or weaker motor performance; more 
frequent errors in precision work; and diminished 
physical efficiency. 


Pathology of Alcoholism 


Formerly, alcohol was thought to cause definite 
heart trouble, kidney damage, and various other 
organ pathology. There has been little scientific 
evidence to substantiate these views. Aside from 
temporary symptoms resulting from an acute 
drinking bout, such as a thick-coated tongue, blood- 
shot eyes, and a gastritis of varying degrees, most 
of the pathology, as such, is found in disorders in 
the neuropsychiatric field. Occasionally, cirrhosis 
of the liver is found, which is associated with de- 
pletion in vitamin content, but it is also reported 
found in as many nondrinkers. Neuropsychiatric 
disorders include: encephalopathies of various 
types, neuropathies, and behavior disturbances 
(psychopathology), evidenced by personality, emo- 
tional, or mental deviations from the individual’s 
usual behavior or that commonly accepted as usual 
by society. 

The following are types of reactions in which 
alcohol plays a very important part in producing 
the clinical picture: (1) Acute intoxication with 
excitement; (2) Acute intoxication with stupor; 
(3) Acute intoxication with convulsions; (4) De- 
lirium tremens; (5) Acute and chronic halluci- 
nosis; (6) Mental deterioration and dilapidation; 
(7) Korsakow’s psychosis; (8) Personality and 
ethical deteriorations; (9) Chronic depressive re- 
actions; and (10) Paranoid developments. In most 
cases these are associated with vitamin deficiencies 
because of inadequate food intake while drinking. 

Since alcoholism is a symptom of a personality 
illness, an emotional illness, or a more serious psy- 
chiatric illness or disorder, one attempts through 
careful examination to uncover the causes and psy- 
chodynamics producing this symptom, which may 
be evidence of primary psychopathology or of 
secondary psychopathology. For purposes of con- 
venience, we can summarize these as follows: (1) 
As an escape from painful life-situations; (2) As 
an attempt to escape from oneself (evidence of 
maladjusted personalities) ; (3) As a combination 
of these two; (4) Evidence of neurosis; (5) Evi- 
dence of psychosis ;(6) Evidence of feeble-minded- 
ness; (7) Evidence of psychopathic personalities ; 
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(8) Evidence of some epileptic conditions; (9) As 
a result of heavy social drinking, habit, time, body 
changes, and strains of life; and (10) As an escape 
from incurable physical illness. 

The individual “psychodynamics” of why people 
drink is a question now productive of so many 
answers that the whole issue of treatment, includ- 
ing prevention, has become rather obscured. Indi- 
vidual motivations for excessive drinking may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) A self-pampering tendency, which reveals 
itself in a refusal to tolerate, even briefly, any 
unpleasant state of mind—boredom, sorrow, an- 
ger, disappointment, worry, depression, dissatis- 
faction, and feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. 
A childish demand for “I want what I want when 
I want it because I want it,” perhaps expresses 
the attitude of many alcoholics toward life. 

(2) An instinctive urge for self-expression 
without the determination or staying powers to 
organize this urge into creative productive action. 

(3) A more than usual craving for emotional 
experiences which call for the removal of in- 
tellectual restraint. 

(4) Powerful hidden ambitions without the 
necessary resolve to take practical steps to attain 
them, with resultant discontent, irritability, de- 
pression, disgruntledness, and general restlessness. 

(5) A tendency to flinch from the worries and 
responsibilities of life and to seek escape from 
reality by the easiest available means. 

(6) An unreasoning demand for constant hap- 
piness or excitement. 

To repeat, alcoholism is felt to be evidence of an 
escape from reality; or of a maladjusted person- 
ality; or of latent ov overt homosexuality; or of 
intense unconscious self-destructive tendencies. 
We feel that any one of these interpretive con- 
clusions verifies the presence of anxiety, hostility, 
and tension; and psychiatric probing by various 
methods may bring out as their cause: (1) Some 
early traumatic event; (2) Disturbing experiences 
at certain periods of life which the individual’s 
personality was unable properly or satisfactorily 
to assimilate; (3) Identification and imitation 
factors, rather than any inherited disposition to- 
ward alcoholism; and (4) Conflicts causing “‘pent- 
up” charges which require narcotizing either the 
anxiety itself or the anxiety-controls. 


Methods of Treatment 


So far as treatment is concerned, it is quite 
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obvious—even to the nonmedically, nonpsychi- 
atrically trained “average person” that many al- 
coholics have been able to stop drinking via many 
so-called approaches. Some stop by themselves, 
unaccountably, or “for some reason or another”; 
others stop because of a religious experience or 
conversion; others by and with the aid of social 
workers. Some stop drinking with help from lay 
therapists; some, from lay groups; and others, 
from lay-and-religious groups, if one may use the 
term, such as, for example, The Salvation Army. 

Even the old “Keeley Cure” helped many al- 
coholics and some are now advocating a condition- 
ing treatment without psychotherapy ; while many, 
with deeper interest, use the conditioning, or aver- 
sion, treatment in order to get a beachhead on 
the patient and then follow up with psychother- 
apy. Psychoanalysis alone, hypnosis alone, and 
hypnoanalysis alone have all been quite unsuccess- 
ful. 

From the medical psychological and psychiatric 
point of view of treatment, each individual pre- 
sents an individual problem and must be handled 
as such. However, in general, the methodology 
can be described as follows: 

First of all, one wishes to determine what type 
of psychiatric problem one has to deal with; how 
much deterioration is present; how serious is 
the extent of the drinking; whether the individual 
really wants help. 

Remembering that a man or woman with an 
alcohol problem may be in any stage from that of 
acute D.T.’s to that of the remorseful hangover 
period, and that the sources of referral may range 
from the jail to the president of the company (or 
the president’s wife), one should deal practically 
with the problem at the time. The method of se- 
lection follows the general lines enumerated be- 
low: 

(1) The individual who desires to abstain but 
who is unable to do so by himself and who has 
good intelligence, some maturity in his make-up, 
and whose life habits and contacts indicate stabili- 
ty. This type is to be handled by extramural or 
office therapy of regular, frequent visits which 
are the patient’s responsibility to keep, and seda- 
tion as indicated. 

(2) The individual who desires to abstain but 
who is unable to do so by himself, and who, like- 
wise, has good intelligence, some maturity in 
his make-up, but whose life habits and contacts 
are poor. He should be placed in a noninstitution- 
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alized farm arrangement where psychotherapy, 
including help and guidance away from his con- 
tacts, is started. 

(3) The individual with good intelligence and 
rather immature make-up who should abstain but 
does not desire to do so. Most in this group have 
poor habits and contacts, although some do not. 
This type should be placed on an alcohol farm, 
sanitarium, or hospital under the Inebriate Act, 
for a definite period of time. 

(4) Korsakow’s psychosis and alcoholic dete- 
riorated patients should be treated in mental hos- 
pitals permanently. 

(5) Individuals with delirium tremens and 
acute hallucinosis should be handled and detoxified 
in the office equipped and prepared to do so, or 
placed in acute psychopathic hospitals and then 
studied in the way described for future handling. 

(6) Feeble-minded individuals with a history 
of repeated arrests, commitment to the workhouse 
or house of correction should, after careful exam- 
ination, be handled by the penal system. 

(7) Chronic alcoholics should not, of course, be 
treated in general hospitals which are not equipped 
to handle this problem and where treatment is 
usually mere desaturation and discharge at a time 
when the individual is psychologically demobilized 
and ready for another bout. This pattern of acute 
intoxication, brief desaturation period and re- 
sumption of drinking, is easily established and 
leads with more or less rapidity to involvement of 
the central nervous system. It is felt that this type 
of superficial therapy has contributed a great deal 
to the fatalistic attitude of some lay and medical 
groups about treatment of alcoholics in general, 
and to the feeling that ‘‘all drunks are hopeless.” 

This method of selection is based on data ob- 
tained from the patient and members of his family, 
social service, and other agencies. As in any psy- 
chiatric examination, one needs to know all the im- 
portant life details and facts. With the nonintox- 
icated, nondeteriorated patient, who may be inter- 
viewed in the office, or at the hospital after he has 
cleared up from the effects of drinking, a complete 
history is taken from birth to the present. This 
should include the patient’s place in the family 
group; developmental data; the presence or ab- 
sence of disturbing behavior or situations in child- 
hood, adjustment in school, vocational record, mar- 
ital status, sexual activities and attitudes, religious 
habits and feelings, financial status, family situ- 
ations, general health throughout life, (including 


details of major illnesses or operations or acci- 
dents), and a close survey of the present life situ- 
ations and persons involved. 

A psychiatric examination also includes formal 
mental status of general behavior and habits, activ- 
ities, mood, special preoccupations, sensorium and 
intellectual resources, and insight. To determine 
the presence of any organic pathology, a physical 
and especially a neurological examination should 
be made, with specific laboratory tests as indicated. 
A member of the family, or close friend, should be 
interviewed in order to obtain objective data about 
the drinking problem, drinking behavior, and gen- 
eral personality of the individual, with emphasis 
on his assets and good qualities as much as on the 
difficulties his drinking has caused. (The examin- 
ation also should include personality depth-studies 
through use of the Rorschach analysis or the 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test. The sensori- 
um and intellectual resources are further tested by 
the Kohs Blocks test, the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Electroencephalograms, and 
other tests as indicated.) 

Based on all these findings, one should prepare 
a more or less detailed summary of the patient’s 
assets and liabilities to aid in understanding and 
medically treating him as an individual. A similar 
examination-interview with the mate is extremely 
important to help find out how great a part, if any, 
the friction of personalities has played in contrib- 
uting to the production of strains or out-and-out 
irritants that the individual sought escape from 
via drinking. 


Total Permanent Abstinence Required 


No one who has had an alcohol problem can ever 
again drink “socially.” Science does not yet know 
exactly why this is so—what change has taken 
place in cell tissue—but pragmatic experience has 
proved beyond doubt that once a person’s drink- 
ing has crossed the line into pathological drinking, 
he can never “handle alcohol” again. He can re- 
integrate his personality and often achieve more 
than even in the early, “social drinking” days; but 
he must be a total, permanent, forever-after ab- 
stainer. 

These facts must be stated bluntly at the outset, 
and accepted by the patient if desired results are 
to be expected. Frequently it is possible to modify 
poor vocational adjustment, or irritating marital 
situations involving sexual incompatibilities, par- 
ental conflict over the management of children, 
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etc. The patient himself may not be conscious of 
the strains of all these things upon him. When it 
is not possible to modify the situation, it is often 
possible to change the patient’s attitude toward 
the difficulties he has to meet. Many a person be- 
comes morbidly self-accusatory and fatalistic be- 
cause of what he considers his failure to modify 
the unmodifiable. Such an individual may be helped 
greatly by mutual discussion, constructive criti- 
cism, and wise guidance. 

The goal of treatment, therefore, is to teach the 
individual who can be helped, to learn how to live 
without ever again using alcohol in any form. 
This involves usually a rather lengthy rehabilita- 
tion period of habit training, redirections in life, 
and helping the patient to learn intellectual control 
over mood (emotional) domination. Individual 
therapeutic interviews utilizing the principles of 
ventilations and desensitization on a distributive 
analytic basis help give the individual a chance 
to let off steam and react less strenuously to previ- 
ous upsetting situations or conflicts, and also give 
him insight into some of his modifiable drives and 
attitudes that cause him difficulty. He is taught 
indirectly to accept tolerantly and maturely other 
people’s personalities without feeling unnecessar- 
ily “blocked” or frustrated, and a careful appraisal 
of his personality liabilities and assets helps him 
to reorganize his views and values and goals and 
capacities along more constructive, satisfyingly 
productive lines. 

We always must remember that while many 
individuals drink to relieve various feelings of 
discomfort or psychic pain, others drink as part 
of a more serious psychiatric picture involving 
mood-swings or schizophrenic features, etc. The 
reed of thorough examination, and understanding 
of the underlying personality illness or disorder 
cannot be overemphasized. 

For all these reasons, interviews with the hus- 
band or wife or family members assume major 
therapeutic importance. Many a poor result of 
treatment is attributable to lack of any insight 
whatever on the part of those closest to the pa- 
tient; they, too, must learn to accept unmodifiable 
facts of life and to utilize principles of emotional 
hygiene in their interpersonal relationships. 


Some Factors in Successful Treatment 


Experience with alcoholic patients indicates that 
successful results are accomplished by the follow- 
ing factors: 
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(1) Careful selection of patients; that is, those 
who desire to learn how to stop drinking, who 
have average or better intelligence, some level of 
emotional maturity, undamaged brains, with place 
of treatment depending on their business, home, 
social contacts, etc. 

(2) Personality of the psychiatrist, who should 
be plastic, sympathetic, tolerant, but firm. (Ideally 
it is important for the psychiatrist and staff- 
members to be total abstainers.) 

(3) Distributive analysis and psychotherapy 
with personality discipline, re-education, desensi- 
tization, and ventilation. 

(4) Adjunctive vitamin and insulin therapy 
in controlled dosage, to aid in the biochemical 
functioning. 

(5) Interpersonal relationship of patient and 
therapist. 

(6) Suggestive influences, including community 
and civic activities. 

(7) Interviews with the mate or family mem- 
bers. 

(8) Full co-operation of the patient and his 
associates. 

(9) Intensive follow-up for a period of many 
weeks, and continuous follow-up for life, by means 
of correspondence, phone calls, and annual visits. 


Prevention of Alcoholism 


On a broader basis, alcoholism now constitutes 
a major national health problem, all workers in 
public health and welfare agreeing that all too 
frequently alcoholism is one of the outstanding 
factors in the production of serious difficulties for 
individuals and the community. As one example, 
many juvenile delinquents come from a home 
broken up by the effects of alcoholism. 

The need for preventive education and under- 
standing is great. Recently much more attention 
has been focused on the problem of the alcoholic 
individual and in many states and cities commit- 
tees have formed to handle or attempt to handle 
this problem. Because the serious implications of 
alcoholism lie in the field of behavior, medical psy- 
chiatric supervision is needed to properly guide 
individuals and groups desirous of “doing some- 
thing about” alcoholism. 

It is important to keep away as much as pos- 
sible from emotional, political, or other attitudes 
that might obscure the clear fact that treatment of 
the alcoholic himself is primarily a medical rather 
than a moral problem. Wise preventive education 
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should consist of recognizing that, in general, ex- 
cessive dependent drinking is a frequent result 
of poor unsatisfactory emotional and other life- 
habits apparently associated with some of the 
contemporary social pressures of speed, noise, 
change, and general insecurity in nearly all 
' spheres of life. The use of alcoholic beverages is 
traditional in most parts of the world and previous 
attempts at regulation have failed to get at the 
root of the problem because it is inherent with 
the individual himself, his personality, and the 
specific life-setting with all its frustrations and 
frictions in which he finds himself. 

We feel, therefore, that information centers 
where problems of alcoholism could be referred, 
associated with treatment facilities to handle acute 
problems (a psychiatric hospital or unit) and ade- 
quately staffed with trained personnel (psycholo- 
gists, nurses, social service workers) under the 
supervision of a psychiatrist, offer the most prac- 
tical working program for the community and the 
individual. Affiliated services would include farms 
where selected patients could receive psychother- 
apy and common-sense re-education in life; and 
protective institutional arangements for the more 
seriously psychiatric types, including the feeble- 
minded and psychopaths—the latter constituting, 
of course, the most difficult rehabilitation problem. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, alcoholism is a serious national 
health problem and it is also a social problem re- 
quiring new and different social attitudes about 
excessive uncontrolled drinking. The alcoholic is 
a sick person who needs competent medical and 
psychiatric care, treatment, and follow-up super- 
vision. The only possible goal for the alcoholic lies 
in his never again taking a drink. The only possi- 
ble goal of treatment, along whatever lines, there- 
fore, is the well-known fact of total permanent ab- 
stinence for the ex-alcoholic. The ex-alcoholic 
should not be made to feel, either in the home or 
community, that his illness was a crime. He should 
be given every possible proof of moral support in 


maintaining his health and the same sort of con- 
sideration—no more and no less—that a former 
tuberculosis patient receives. 

To aid in the prevention of alcoholism, greater 
stress on sound physical and mental health habits 
and on the emotionally important elements of fam- 
ily and religious life, with lessened pressures of 
speed and dollar sign success, we feel, would help 
decrease the production of many emotionally im- 
mature, early neurotic, early psychotic, and in- 
cipient alcoholic personalities. One needs not 
enumerate the terrific sociological pressures upon 
every one of us today, and the consequent need to 
maintain health in all ways. 

From the practical standpoint, prevention and 
treatinent both would be best organized and insti- 
tuted to serve the community through: 

(1) Information centers (similar to those main- 
tained by our tuberculosis, cancer, rheumatic 
heart associations) where material could be ob- 
tained by the public and through which contacts 
with medical and psychiatric set-ups could be 
made. 

(2) Thorough, factual courses on alcoholism, its 
treatment, and prevention, given in all our med- 
ical, nursing, and social service schools. 

(3) A hospital or section of it in every state 
where patients with alcohol problems could be 
properly treated and given the medical-psycho- 
logical service they require. 

(4) State hospital set-ups for the treatment of 
some alcoholic patients. 

(5) State farms where physical rehabilitation 
and social psychiatric help under the supervision 
of a psychiatrist would be available. 

(6) Extramural clinic centers, located near the 
alcohol hospital or information center, to serve as 
a diagnostic unit, treatment unit, social service 
unit, and training unit for workers in this field of 
behavior illness. 

(7) A concerted program of education against 
heavy social drinking, beamed at the reading and 
listening public—including the teen- and 20- 
agers—and supported as a public health service. 


A N alcohol addict is a person with “an uncontrollable 
craving for alcohol. The outstanding criterion is the in- 
ability to break with the habit. Alcohol serves the purpose 
of creating an artificial social adjustment.” 


—BOWMAN AND JELLINEK 
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Jim, Mr. Brown, and You 


By HARRY E. BRAGER AND RICHARD A. CHAPPELL* 


EpitTors’ Note: A plan of lay participation in de- 
linquency treatment which promises to have signifi- 
cant value has been tried during the past year in 
Washington, D. C. Developed by the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, a community chest agency, the plan has 
the support of representatives of church groups of 
the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths, the 
American Legion, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and other organizations of both races. These groups 
organized a local “Society of Sponsors” to work with 
youthful offenders. 

The National Training School for Boys and the 
Industrial Home School of Washington have given 
full co-operation and are enthusiastic over the ac- 
complishments of the sponsorship program. Obser- 
vers of the program believe that carefully selected 
and trained sponsors working in close co-operation 
with professional probation, parole, and institutional 
officers can render a most helpful service to boys 
and girls in state training schools and to proba- 
tioners as well. 

The National Exchange Club recently embarked 
on a nation-wide program of supplying sponsors for 
boys returning from the National Training School to 
their homes throughout the country. The following 
statement, prepared at the request of the National 
Exchange Club, contains suggestions for the selection 
of a sponsor and some “hints” for laymen who are 
interested in serving as sponsors. 


IM is an 18-year-old from Texas whose way 

of life led him—via jail in Oklahoma—into 
the National Training School for Boys in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He’s a kid who needed a friend 
badly . . . and found one. 

Mr. BROWN is the friend—a “nice guy”—a 
successful business man in Washington with a 
wife and two fine, grown children ... who re- 
alized that America must mean opportunity for 
kids like Jim, too . . . and decided to do some- 
thing about it. So he’s Jim’s sponsor and he’s got- 
ten other men interested in other boys. 

You are in the picture because there must be 
found—all over the country—a lot of Mr. Browns 
to help the thousands of Jims who need a friend. 

What kind of man makes a good sponsor? What 
should sponsors do—and not do? We asked Mr. 
Brown. Yes, and we asked Jim, too. 


SELECTING THE SPONSOR 


If you’re reading this, Mr. Sponsor, how do you 
think you shape up on the following points? 


*Mr. Brager is National Membership Director of B’nai B’rith and 
Vice President of the Society of Sponsors, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chappell is Chief of the Federal Probation Service and Editor 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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Pick men who will be able to give of their time 


Mr. Brown said . . . If you don’t see your boy 
consistently and often, you’ll never reach the pal 
stage with him. 

Jim said ... How do I know Mr. Brown is 
really interested in me? Well he’s a busy guy and 
he certainly spends a lot of time with me. 


Try to match the right sponsor with the right boy 


Mr. Brown said . . . I selected Jim originally 
because I found that he shared my interest in pho- 
tography. 

Jim said ... At the beginning Mr. Brown and 
I got along swell because we’re both camera bugs. 
We talked about it plenty. 


Find men with an understanding of human behavior 


Mr. Brown said . . . A successful sponsor must 
have insight. A kid in trouble is usually emotion- 
ally disturbed. You must accept that. 

Jim said ... There are lots of times when I 
must be bad company—quiet and kind of beat. 
But Mr. Brown seems to understand and doesn’t 
mind. 


Lay off the “perfectionist” 


Mr. Brown said ... There are lots of things 
about Jim that need changing. But who doesn’t 
have some bad habits? 

Jim said ... Man! You should have seen my 
sloppy table manners. Mr. Brown didn’t say any- 
thing but I learned from watching him. 


Select the man who doesn’t moralize 


Mr. Brown said . . . I would not expect a boy 
like Jim to have views on life like my own. We 
have different backgrounds and experiences. 

Jim said ... I’m not afraid to tell Mr. Brown 
things. I can tell how he feels about them from 
his questions—but he don’t preach. 


Find cheerful men—the “optimistic” type 


Mr. Brown said ... A boy like Jim must be 
given the feeling that he has a chance—that he 
can make good. 
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JIM, MR. BROWN, AND YOU 


Jim said . .. I used to think the whole world 
was a rat race. But maybe that ain’t so. 


Avoid the “Casper Milquetoast” type 


Mr. Brown said ... There is no conflict be- 
tween being friendly and understanding and being 
firm at times. 

Jim said ... Sure Mr. Brown has a mind of 
his own! Could you respect a guy who didn’t? 


Pass over the “lonely soul” 


Mr. Brown said . . . The man with few friends 
doesn’t make a good sponsor. He sometimes needs 
a sponsor himself. 

Jim said ...tI met lots of “right guys” 
through Mr. Brown. He sure knows some nice 
people. 


Select men with a reputation for following through 


Mr. Brown said .. . If you start with a boy— 
and don’t continue—you can do him a world of 
harm. 

Jim said ... I wasn’t sure he was really my 
friend until I knew Mr. Brown a long time. 


Select men who will stay with it when the going gets 
rough 


Mr. Brown said... You can’t wave a magic 
wand and expect all of the boy’s difficulties to dis- 
appear. 

Jim said . . . When that guy fired me and Mr. 
Brown didn’t give me walking papers, it was the 
best feeling I ever had. 


Look for men who will “accept” a boy right from the 
start 


Mr. Brown said... If inwardly you feel 
ashamed of a boy, don’t be a sponsor. 
Jim said ... Iwas at Mr. Brown’s house for 


dinner the second time we met. The food was good 
too! 


HINTS TO THE SPONSOR . 
During your first few meetings with the boy . . . 


He’ll probably be a little nervous and so will 
you. Don’t worry about long pauses in your con- 
versation. It happens. It’s natural. 


So... ask him a lot of questions—primarily 


about superficial things. You want him to do most 
of the talking. Your job is to draw him out. But 
you do want to tell him something of yourself. 
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Intimacy is a two way street. Let him know that 
you too, as a boy, had problems and discourage- 
ments and that you had your “ups” and “downs.” 


Then, too . . . get a line on the things he likes. 
Is it baseball, bowling or bull sessions; sightsee- 
ing or work shop; canoeing or camping; photog- 
raphy or picnicking. When you know what he 
likes, plan on doing some of those things. 

And it’s a good idea to . . . let him know you 
have a sense of humor. But don’t be surprised if 
he doesn’t laugh too heartily. Remember, he may 
be shy. 

Of course you want to . . . inform him of your 
desire to help him. But you don’t want to get 
maudlin about it. 


And a good idea at first . . . when you leave 
him, make a definite appointment for the next 
time. It'll help give him a secure feeling until he 
knows you so well that he won’t need that kind 
of assurance. 


After you've known him for a while . . . 


You'll begin to realize that vou and he are 
starting to hit it off pretty well. Now you're at the 
point when it becomes very necessary to remem- 
ber that sponsorship is serious business and not 
merely a way to provide a boy with recreation. 

At this point youre ready to . . . talk with the 
boy of his future plans and help him acquire def- 
inite worth-while goals in life. 

And ... you’ve known him long enough to 
start giving him praise when its due. Remember, 
he needs to develop confidence. Compliment him— 
even for little things he does well. 


Another thing todois ... ask his advice about 
things, even trivial matters. One of his important 
needs is to feel a sense of importance; and being 
asked about this or that will help him develop that 
feeling. 

Right about now .. . the time is ripe to try to 
broaden the boy’s horizons. You might suggest 
several books that you think will interest him and 
lend him those he seems to have a desire to read. 
Or you might “happen” to buy tickets to a con- 
cert. Then again you might suggest a visit to an 
art museum. Even your interest in some of the 
beauties of nature may help him broaden his hori- 
zons. But don’t overdo any of these things. Don’t 
push the boy too fast and don’t try to force your 
cultural interests on him. 


And somewhat along the same line... en- 
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courage him to participate in sports, join a “Y,” 
begin a hobby, etc. . . He can gain a lot of self- 
confidence and learn team work in holding down 
second base. Besides—it’s fun. 

No matter what you do, remember... you 
never want to do things for a boy. Rather you 
want to do things with him. The boy may have a 
tendency to lean on you a bit too much. Don’t let 
him. Talk things through, but remember that he 
must make his own decisions. Sure he’ll make 
mistakes. But they’ll be his mistakes and he'll 
profit by them. 


If the boy is still in an institution or on parole . . . 


There are a few additional points to keep in 
mind. 


First . . . it'll be perfectly natural for the boy 
to use you as a sounding board. As he has more 
and more confidence in you he'll “‘beef” about lots 
of things. Sometimes the “beefs” will be justified 

. sometimes not. 


When he sounds off . . . try to help him accept 
a given situation and adjust himself to it. Make 
him see that this is not a world of blacks and 
whites—but of varying shades of gray. 

It’s bad policy to... criticize the training 
school or the probation office in the boy’s presence. 
When he “beefs,” promise to look into the matter. 
Then take it up with the proper party and let the 
boy know you have followed through. 

And please . . . don’t give in to the perfectly 
natural impulse to try to run the training school 
or the probation office. Without becoming a “yes 
man” try to understand their problems. 

If onceinawhile . .. the boy asks you a ques- 
tion you can’t answer—say “I don’t know.” Try 
to find the right answer and give it to him the 
next time you see him. 


At all times .. . 


There are a few basic truisms which—when 
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kept in mind—will help you do the best kind of a 
job. 

Never forget that . . . friendship is the thing 
the boy needs most. All else is secondary. 

Real friendship demands that . . . asa sponsor, 
you can’t be a “fair weather” friend. Visit the boy 
if he’s sick. Help him celebrate his birthday. If 
he’s rearrested, see him immediately. A real 
test of friendship is to stick to a boy through any 
kind of difficulty. Remember, many people have 
deserted him when he’s failed in the past. When 
you don’t, it may be the turning point for him. 


You can’t buy friendship . . . expensive gifts 
or money won’t accomplish a thing. Small remem- 
brances are fine. It’s nice to give them and to get 
them. But don’t go overboard. You’ll get nowhere 
being a “‘good time Charlie.” 


A very important thing ... always keep any 
promise you make. If you want respect, you’ve got 
to earn it. 


And above all . . . don’t be discouraged if you 
don’t seem to be getting anywhere. There are 
bound to be failures under the happiest of circum- 
stances. Make the effort. If, after a fair amount 
of time, you are convinced that things are not 
going right, talk it over with the parole and pro- 
bation officer. Boys and sponsors sometimes just 
aren’t matched. If you and the boy don’t “hit it 
off,” it may be a perfectly natural thing. 


DO THE BEST YOU CAN 


This has been an introduction to sponsorship— 
an activity for men of good will that pays off ina 
special kind of gratification. There are really no 
hard and fast rules. One part good heart and one 
part good mind is the perfect recipe for the suc- 
cessful sponsor. 


Do the best you can. Good luck! 


We cannot prepare the future for our youth—but we can prepare our youth for the future. 
—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
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Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


EpiTor’s NoTE: “Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the maga- 
zine, on-the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to 
share with others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods 
and techniques of probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


What A Difference One Year Makes! 


J. B., a nice appearing young fellow, walked into 
the U. S. post office of a small Southern town in 1949. 
Pressing the barrel of a 32 caliber revolver into the ribs 
of the postmistress, he demanded that she hand over what 
cash she had in the post office. She quickly complied, giving 
him $316 of postal funds, whereupon he departed without 
injuring or molesting her. Local law-enforcement officers 
were quickly notified and J. B. was apprehended a short 
distance from the scene of the robbery. 

When arraigned before the U. S. Commissioner, J. B. 
pleaded gulity to armed robbery of a post office and stated 
he was 17 years of age. 

I interviewed the defendant in the county jail, where 
he had been segregated from other prisoners, and at that 
time he signed a request for a hearing under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, asserting that his birthdate was 
January 6, 1932 and that his birth certificate would be 
found on file in the office of the Ordinary (probate judge) 
of his home county. 

A certified copy of the official birth certificate was ob- 
tained, but this gave his birthdate as January 6, 1931, 
rather than 1932. He was reported to the Juvenile Branch 
of the Bureau of Prisons as 18 years of age and according- 
ly could not be considered as a juvenile within the mean- 
ing of the law and the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

The assistant U. S. attorney who had authorized the 
prosecution advised my chief probation officer that under 
the law it would be mandatory upon the court to impose 
a sentence of 25 years in the event defendant is indicted 
by a grand jury and is found guilty, or pleads guilty to 
the charge of armed robbery of a post office. 

Both parents of J. B. were deceased, but he insisted that 
January 6, 1932 was his correct birthdate and that if the 
birth certificate on file in the Office of the Ordinary of his 
home county showed anything different, then the birth 
certificate was in error. In view of the fact that so much 
hinged on the birthdate—a mandatory sentence of 25 
years if the defendant was 18 years of age against a possi- 
ble minority commitment of 3 years, 7 months, and 27 
days in the event 17 was the correct age—it was decided 
efter conference with my chief probation officer and the 
assistant U. S. attorney, that every effort should be ex- 
hausted to determine the correct date of birth. 

After making a thorough investigation I submitted my 
report to the assistant U. S. attorney—which to me was 
conclusive—that the official birth certificate was in 
error, and that J. B. was only 17 years of age, and hence 
eligible for hearing under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. This report included affidavits from close 
relatives, information from the family Bible records, a 
statement from attending physician, an affidavit from the 
owner of property where J. B. was born, an affidavit from 
the father’s employer at the time of J. B..’s birth, school 
records, local welfare agency records, and other substan- 
tiating evidence. Upon the basis of this report I recom- 
mended that the boy be given a hearing under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

The report was forwarded by the assistant U. S. attor- 
ney to the Attorney General at Washington, D. C. The 
Attorney General’s office concurred in the view of the 
probation officer that the official birth certificate was in 
error, that his correct birthdate should be shown as Jan- 
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uary 3, 1932, and recommended that J. B. be given a 
hearing under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 
When arraigned before the court J. B. was committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General for the period of 
his minority—3 years, 7 months, and 27 days. Had the 
official birth certificate not been questioned it would have 
left the court with only two alternatives—to commit him 
to the custody of the Attorney General for a period of 25 
years, or to impose the same sentence and suspend the 
execution of it on probation. Since probation is not given 
in our court in cases of armed robbery of post office, the 
sentence would have been for 25 years instead of 3 years, 
7 months, and 27 days. 


Savannah, Ga. ROBERT L. NOBLE, JR. 


U. S. Probation Officer 


Inspiration from Success 


Paul’s parents were deceased. At the age of 11 he was 
made a ward of the court and placed in the home of a strict 
uncle where he was unhappy. At the age of 16 Paul was 
arrested twice for theft of vehicle. The first time he was 
placed on probation. For the second offense he was sen- 
tenced to the State Training School. He made a good 
adjustment and was paroled in 9 months, to live again 
with his uncle. 

Several months later Paul became discouraged with home 
life and his job. He hitch-hiked to Florida where he stole 
a car and drove it to Georgia. For this offense he was 
sentenced to the National Training School. Here he learned 
to operate International Business Machines and was as- 
signed to work in Government offices in Washington, D.C. 

Our office was asked in March 1948 to assist in making 
a parole plan for Paul. The largest firm using IBM opera- 
tors in our city had refused to employ our men. Fortu- 
rately, about this time James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, addressed the Foreman’s Club 
of this company, pointing out that parolees usually made 
good if gainfully employed, and appealed to these foremen 
to give parolees a chance. Soon thereafter we secured the 
promise of a job for Paul with this firm. 

On May 1, 1948 Paul arrived in Springfield. We secured 
« room for him and financed him until he received his 
first pay. He worked faithfully and with genuine apprecia- 
tion. 

Late in September 1948 Paul asked permission to marry. 
Realizing this might be a shock he recited his story so 
fast there was no chance for interruption. Mary, a super- 
visor at the telephone company, and her family knew all 
about his trouble. He was due for his second raise. He 
knew what it was to be without a home and he wanted one 
of his own. 

Such confidence was not to be discouraged. We suggested 
that he bring his fiancé to visit us. This he did with pride. 
She made a fine impression and the marriage was approved. 

But Paul had another problem. He was only 18 and in 
order to secure a marriage license had to have the con- 
sent of a guardian. He persuaded the probation officer to 
become his guardian and on October 24, 1948 we wit- 
nessed the marriage of Paul and his bride in a simple 
but lovely church wedding. 

Paul and his wife began housekeeping immediately in a 
small apartment they had furnished. A few weeks later 
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Paul promptly informed us he was a supervisor, that he 
and his wife had a monthly income of over $400, that 
they lived on his salary and banked Mary’s checks, and 
that by the end of 1949 they plan to have a sizeable down- 
payment on a home and then start their family. Paul’s 
continued progress is an inspiration to us. 
Springfield, Ill. BASIL W. OGG 
Chief Probation Officer 


Conditions of Probation at Madras, India 


The Madras, India, Probation of Offenders Act, 1936, 
provides that persons on probation shall be subjected to 
the following conditions of probation: 

1. That he will present himeslf, within fourteen days 
from the date of this order, before the probation officer 
named herein, and will produce copies of the order and the 
bond executed by him. 

2. That he will submit himself to the supervision of the 
probation officer, or of any other officer appointed in his 
place. 

3. That he will during the period specified herein, keep 
the probation officer advised of his place of residence and 
means of livelihood. 

4. That he will not quit the district of 
without the written permission of the competent authority. 

5. That he will not associate with bad characters or 
lead a dissolute life. 

6. That he will live honestly and peaceably and will 
endeavor to earn an honest livelihood. 

7. That he will not commit any offence punishable by 
any law in force in British India. 

8. That he will abstain from taking intoxicants. 

9. That he will carry out such directions, as may from 
time to time be given by the probation officer, for the due 
observance of the conditions mentioned above. 


Objects to Conditional Release 


Is the supervision we are trying to accord those released 
under conditional release worth while? Are we devoting 
time and effort on such cases that might well be used to 
better advantage on more hopeful cases? 

When the law was passed many years ago requiring 
those released under conditional release (earned good time) 
to submit to supervision for that period of time, I thought 
it would be helpful to return many men to their home 
communities and render some helpful counseling for a 
period of time. That no doubt was the theory back of the 
legislation. The theory was good but I doubt that it works 
well in practice. 

As a general rule—and compared with sentences im- 
posed in state courts—the federal sentences are light. I 
doubt if they will average 2 years. That would mean the 
average conditional release supervision period would be 
144 days. With a busy and overloaded probation office that 
is about enough time to get acquainted. The time is so 
short the person under supervision usually plans not for 
the long-time future but only to be able to last out the 144 
days. It is not unusual that he frets out or sweats out the 
time until there are no supervision strings attached. 

In the federal courts now, with the aid of presentence 
reports, a high degree of selectivity is exercised. In some 
courts probation is used in 70 percent of the cases. By 
this process a defendant with only a fair prior record has 
a very good prospect of being placed on probation. If, how- 
ever, he is sent to prison he still has a good chance of being 
paroled. If he does not make probation and if he does not 
make parole it is quite apparent, under present considera- 
tions that he is a poor risk to be at large and he is not likely 
to be influenced by a few contacts with the probation officer 
under conditional release supervision. 

Every probation officer knows that the high-risk persons 
under supervision take up a great amount of time in 
merely keeping informed of their activities. Many such 
persons revert to new violations and in the press they are 
invariably referred to as parolees. This certainly does not 
aid public acceptance of parole. 

Some contend that every released person from prison 
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should be required to be under supervision for a period 
in excess of the original sentence. They may be right, but 
I do not believe they would say the period should be as 
little as 144 days. The fact is that a great number of our 
cases are supervised for only 72 days. 

It is my belief that through the exercise of probation 
and parole we are selecting an extremely high percentage 
of those who might profit from the supervision of the 
probation officer. When we burden the probation officer 
with the supervision of the balance—those released under 
conditional release supervision—we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns. The probation officer’s talents and 
influence could much better be devoted to the more hopeful 
cases. 

I wonder what some of the other officers think about 
this matter. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LEWIs J. GROUT 
Chief Probation Officer 


Where’s Who and When! 


According to a recent Associated Press release, Wemb- 
ley’s (London) police station has the perfect interrogation 
team; Constables Watt, Wye, and Howe. 


A Community Takes Inventory 


A professor of sociology at the University of Indiana told 
& group of probation officers in California that Florence. 
Alabama, had a Co-ordinating Council that was function- 
ing. Knowing the need of every probation officer for a 
helpful relationship with co-operating agencies, I should 
like to comment on_the Lauderdale County Co-ordinating 
Council located at Florence, Alabama. : 

Early in January 1944, the director of the Department 
ef Public Welfare in Lauderdale County, a state probation 
officer, and a federal probation officer met and planned a 
meeting of civic minded leaders in the county for the 
purpose of organizing a Co-ordinating Council. It had long 
been the feeling that there was a need for uniting and co- 
ordinating the efforts of the different agencies, so that 
their work would be more closely related, duplication 
would be avoided, and that the most good possible would be 
accomplished by each agency. 

Representatives of the different agencies in Florence 
and Lauderdale County were invited to a meeting in 
January 1944. Permanent officers were elected. Later, a 
board of directors was established. 

The Council agreed that recreation should be the first 
major problem to attack. For the past 4 years much em- 
phasis has been placed on this problem. A full-time recrea- 
tion director and a suitable staff to supervise both juveniles 
and adults in their leisure time activities, were appointed. 

To finance this program the city commissioners of 
Florence, Alabama, and the county commissioners co- 
operated by supplying labor and machines for construct- 
ing tennis courts, swimming pools, traveling libraries, 
baseball, softball and basketball playgrounds. The com- 
munity chest included the recreation program sponsored 
by the Co-ordinating Council in its budget for 1946. Since 
that date ample funds have been provided to finance the 
recreation program in Florence and Lauderdale County, 
Alabama. 

At present this Council includes in its membership the 
following organizations and agencies: American Legion, 
Bar Association, Boy Scouts, City Commissioners, City 
Teachers Association, Civitans, County Commissioners, 
County Board of Education, County Health Department, 
Department of Public Welfare, Exchange, Federal Pro- 
bation, Girl Scouts, 4-H Club, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis, Labor Council, Library, Lions, Little 
Theater, Medical Association, Ministers, North Florence 
Businessmen, Music Study Club, Press, Red Cross, Rotary, 
Salvation Army, Service League, Service Commissioner, 
State Teachers College, Student Concert, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, V.F.W. 

Throughout the United States today there is a growing 
awareness of the need for something more than has been 
done to date to solve problems of poverty and delinquency. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The people are receptive to suggestions for planning and 
for change. Communities are taking inventory of them- 
selves and are concerned about what they have found. 
According to Kenneth S. Beam who has done research 
with co-ordinating councils for the National Probation 
Association, “it would be difficult to overestimate the sig- 
nificance and the potential power of this movement. For 
a quarter of a century citizens’ organizations have been 
growing in numbers and in strength. Now, for the first 
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time, they are coming together, and are joining forces 
with social workers, public officials, religious and educa- 
tional leaders. A power of influence for good is being gen- 
erated which simply cannot be estimated. These councils 
are not far from the truth when they say ‘we can make 
our communities what we will’.” 
Florence, Ala. MonTE C. SANDLIN 
U. S. Probation Officer 


Letter to the Editor 


Conscientious Objectors and Probation 


To THE EDITOR: 


In the recent cases of United States v. James Lovett, 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and United States v. Claire Street, District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, two conscientious objectors 
were sentenced for refusing to register and then placed 
en probation. Some courts have refused to give probation 
to nonregistrants and some objectors have declined to ask 
for it. The Lovett and Street cases afford some hope that 
an old culture conflict may be resolved, although they deal 
with one of the most perplexing problems faced by the 
modern judge. 

In applying probation to draft cases, considerable light 
is thrown on the nature of the institution. Some criminol- 
ogists have supposed that it was meant to reform the 
convict. They have read this interpretation into the Pro- 
bation Act. A number of courts also have gone on this 
theory in draft cases and, stating the interpretation in 
legal form, have said that where every day the nonregis- 
trant would be guilty of a new refusal and a new breach 
and where he plainly announced his intention of not re- 
forming, it must be revoked. This interpretation of the 
Act is far narrower than the actual wording and purpose. 
The institution of probation was created by the March 4, 
1925 Probation Act which reads as follows: 


“That the courts of the United States having juris- 
diction of criminal actions, except in the District of 
Columbia, when it shall appear to the satisfaction of 
the court that the ends of justice and the best interests 
of the public, as well as the defendant, will be sub- 
served thereby, shall have power, after conviction or 
after a plea of guilty or nolo contendere for any crime 
or offense not punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment, to suspend the imposition or execution of sen- 
tence and to place the defendant upon probation for 
such period and upon such terms and conditions as 
they may deem best . ... The court may revoke or 
modify any condition of probation, or may change the 
period of probation: Provided, that the period of pro- 
bation, together with any extension thereof, shall not 
exceed five years.” (italics supplied) 


The Probation Act was not passed exclusively to reform 
convicted criminals; it was passed because many judges 
felt that the law required them to imprison when they 
knew in their hearts that they were doing more harm than 
good. The plain wording of the Act, plus its purpose of 
freeing the conscience of the judge, is broad enough to 
include recognition of conscience, as well as reform. 

Not only is the judge not bound by the wording of the 
statute to deny probation, but neither is he bound by any 
precedents in his own court. If a judge grants probation 
to a car thief for the purpose of reforming him, and later 
states that it was on condition that the man steal no more 
cars, it would be a violation of the nature of the hearing 
to make this a crystallized precedent in the case of a draft 
violator placed on probation in recognition of conscience, 


and to say that the draft violator therefore cannot be 
given probation where he would every day continue to 
violate the draft. Probation is not a legal proceeding. It 
is a mere discretionary hearing in the nature of equity. 
This is determined by the wording of the Act itself, which 
makes the ends of justice and the interests of the public 
and the defendant the criterion in each case. (For other 
material on equitable treatment of what were once con- 
sidered criminal problems see Pennsylvania v. Fisher, 213 
Pennsylvania 48 (1905); “A Juvenile Court is a Court 
of Equity,’ Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION, January-March, 1947.) Any attempt to bring in 
principles of law to create hard and fast rules outside of 
what the Act provides, any attempt to take conditions 
placed by the judge in reform cases, and make them pre- 
cedents in recognition-of-conscience cases is an attempt 
to bring the law into equity and is decidedly improper. 

The only law pertinent to a probation proceeding is the 
Probation Act itself which sets up the institution. Legal 
decisions interpreting what the Probation Act means might 
be cited as precedents in construing the Act. We know of 
none squarely construing this issue of reform versus rec- 
cgnition of conscience; but every time it gives probation, 
while this is not a legal decision squarely on the point of 
construing the Act because it was not an adversary pro- 
ceeding and both sides were never fully argued, still the 
court will show what its interpretation was between the 
lines; and it is appropriate to show in court the record of 
what another court is doing with regard to probation in 
order to show how other courts will probably construe the 
Act if the point ever comes up for a legal decision. 

An argument used by counsel in the Lovett case for 
construing the Probation Act to include recognition of 
conscience is the fact that the Selective Service Act rec- 
ognizes conscience in Section 6 (j). If Congress would 
grant exemption from service on the the grounds of con- 
science it would certainly grant probation from confine- 
ment on the same ground. Counsel also mentioned the 
Nuernburg statement that the individual is responsible for 
defying immoral commands of the state, and this may 
have helped the court in the Lovett case in construing the 
Probation Act favorably. 

Some conscientious objectors, however, will not request 
probation, and will only accept it if it is thrust upon them. 
This attitude has been recurrent throughout history in 
the relations of religious nonconformists to the courts of 
equity. For instance the Pennsylvania settlers never had 
courts of equity. The old attitude which colonists took 
toward equity crops up again in the attitude of some ob- 
jiectors toward probation. They react against it as a strong 
concentration of power in the hands of a single individual 
and a procedure which does not reach uniform results. 
Courts, by taking into account this historical background, 
may do a great deal to ameliorate this pressing modern 
problem in the administration of criminal justice. 

Washington D.C. WILLIAM E.-ROSTRON, JR. 

National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


At this writing the President has just signed (May 24) 
H. R. 3762, a Bill (containing 142 sections) covering fur- 
ther amendments to Title 18 and Title 28, both of which 
became effective September 1, 1948. This Bill will be known 
as Public Law 72, Eighty-First Congress. Section 56 of 
this Bill amends Section 3653 of Title 18 by including in 
changed form the objectives of Public Law 780. The latter, 
it will be recalled, was approved June 25, 1948, and has 
been generally followed. Public Law 72 retains only the 
first paragraph of Section 3653 presently appearing in 
Title 18. The language covering transfer of jurisdiction 
of a probationer from one judicial district to another is 
identical in Public Laws 780 and 72. The third and fourth 
paragraphs of Section 3653 constitute a rearrangement. 
with some changes, of the third paragraph of Public 780. 
For the benefit of readers to whom copies of the new legis- 
lation may not be immediately available, as well as to 
facilitate discussion, all of Section 3653, as amended, ex- 
cept the first paragraph, is set out immediately below: 

“Whenever during the period of his probation, a 
probationer heretofore or hereafter placed on pro- 
bation, goes from the district in which he is being 
supervised to another district, jurisdiction over him 
may be transferred, in the discretion of the court, 
from the court for the district from which he goes to 
the court for the other district, with the concurrence 
of the latter court. Thereupon the court for the district 
to which jurisdiction is transferred shall have all 
power with respect to the probationer that was pre- 
viously possessed by the court for the district from 
which the transfer is made, except that the period of 
probation shall not be changed without the consent 
of the sentencing court. This process under the same 
conditions may be repeated whenever during the period 
of his probation the probationer goes from the district 
in which he is being supervised to another district. 

“At any time within the probation period, the pro- 
bation officer may arrest the probationer wherever 
found, without a warrant. At any time within the 
probation period, or within the maximum probation 
period permitted by section 3651 of this title, the court 
for the district in which the probationer is being su- 
pervised or if he is no longer under supervision, the 
court for the district in which he was last under su- 
pervision, may issue a warrant for his arrest for 
violation of probation occurring during his probation 
period. Such warrant may be executed in any district 
by the probation officer or the United States marshal 
of the district in which the warrant was issued or of 
any district in which the probationer is found. If 
the probationer shall be arrested in any district other 
than that in which he was last supervised, he shall 
be returned to the district in which the warrant was 
issued, unless jurisdiction over him is transferred as 
above provided to the district in which he is found, 
and in that case he shall be detained pending further 
proceedings in such district. 

““As speedily as possible after arrest the probationer 
shall be taken before the court for the district having 
jurisdiction over him. Thereupon the court may revoke 
the probation and require him to serve the sentence 
imposed, or any lesser sentence, and, if imposition of 
sentence was suspended, may impose any sentence 
which might originally have been imposed.” 

This legislation makes two important changes from ante- 
cedent law. These are: 
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(a) The authorization to transfer jurisdiction over 
a probationer from the district which granted proba- 
tion to another district through mutual consent of the 
respective courts, a process repeatable from district 
to district without limit; and, 

(b) The limitation of jurisdiction over probationer 
to the 5-year period specified by Section 3651, Title 18, 
with the further proviso that jurisdiction terminates 
upon expiration of any lesser probation period fixed 
by the court in the absence of any violation during 
such period. 


TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION 


Hitherto the transfer of supervision has not been un- 
common but a violation of probation required return of 
the probationer to the granting court for revocation pro- 
ceedings. Now the practice of transfer of supervsion is 
approved and extended by permitting transfer of juris- 
diction in any case from the district where probation was 
granted to another district, in the discretion of the first 
court and with the concurrence of the second court. This 
cperation may be repeated ad infinitum, with complete 
transfer of power in every respect, excepting only that the 
period of probation shall not be changed without consent 
of the sentencing court, i.e., the court of original juris- 
diction. So complete is the authority to transfer jurisdiction 
that, indeed, the last sentence of the second paragraph 
above quoted permits such transfer as to a probationer 
arrested under a warrant in a district to which he fied 
and where he was never under supervision. As a natural 
corollary we could have, seemingly, the transfer of juris- 
diction after arrest, and for a new offense committed, in 
another district. Were that course followed the filing of a 
detainer for violation of probation would be avoided. 

Obviously any transfer of supervision is induced by 
the necessities of the probationer in changing residence 
or employment or both. Conversely, transfer of jurisdic- 
tion does not depend or follow upon the initiative or needs 
of the probationer. In other words, transfer of supervision 
neither implies nor gives any assurance that transfer of 
jurisdiction will follow. The latter rests (as the statute 
provides) “in the discretion of the court,” meaning each 
suecessive court (including the first) which currently 
has jurisdiction. Transfer of supervision, I take it, may 
be by agreement between the probationer on the one hand 
and the probation officers of two different districts on 
the other. Transfer of jurisdiction is the prerogative of 
the court (and it alone) in which it inheres, acting with 
the consent of the court to which transfer is proposed. 
Correspondence between the two probation officers con- 
cerned should suffice to effect transfer of supervision. 
Transfer of jurisdiction (complete power over probationer) 
seems to call for more formality. It at least necessitates 
the consent of the two respective courts, with the pro- 
bation officers acting as intermediaries. And it seems to 
the writer that such consent should culminate in an order 
by the transferror court reciting the basic facts of con- 
viction; the grant and extent of probation with any special 
conditions imposed; the willingness of the transferee court 
to assume jurisdiction, and language directing and affirm- 
ing the transfer by the acting court. The original of such 
order ought to be entered in the record by the court clerk 
and retained in his files. Certified copies ought to be sup- 
plied to the clerk of the court of the transferee district for 
proper recording, and to the respective probation offices. 
This recommended attention to detail and recording can 
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pardly be regarded as superfiuous. Soon or late some pro- 
pation violator serving a sentence will contend in an habeas 
corpus action that the court which revoked probation never 
acquired jurisdiction over him. The procedure indicated, 
duly recorded, would refute any such contention. 


LIMITATION OF JURISDICTION 


Gone is the day when a probationer was subject to arrest, 
revocation, and sentence at any time within the maximum 
period for which he could have been sentenced in the first 
place. Of course, the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
1943 held in Sanford v. King (1386 F.(2d) 106) that pro- 
bation could be revoked after the five year period only 
for a violation occurring within that period. In what 
measure that edict has since been generally followed the 
writer is unaware, but Public Law 72 has adopted that 
principle and further narrowed it by providing that 


“At any time within the probation period, or within 
the maximum period permitted by Section 3651 of this 
title, the court * * * may issue a warrant for his 
arrest for violation of probation occurring during the 
probation period.” 


Three limited powers appear to inhere in this language. 
They are that 

(1) The court may issue a warrant within the 
probation period as fixed by the court. 

(2) The court may issue a warrant after the pro- 
bation period as fixed by the court, but within the 
5-year period, for violation perpetrated during the 
fixed lesser period. 

(3) The court is without power to issue warrant 
after expiration of the fixed period, not even within 


the 5-year period, in the absence of a violation during 

the fixed period. 

One illustration will clarify the foregoing statements. 
If a court places a convicted defendant on probation for 3 
years a warrant may issue during that period, or there- 
after within the 5-year period, for violation occurring 
during the 3 years. If, however, there is no violation the 
expiration of 3 years ends completely the court’s juris- 
Giction. If in such case it were intended that a court should 
be clothed with power to the end of the fifth year the 
above-quoted language, in its alternative form, would 
appear meaningless. 

This restrictive language accords with the attitude of 
the appellate court in Sanford v. King, supra, to the effect 
that a probationer deserves assurance of certainty that 
he will be a completely free man after the stated (fixed) 
probation period if he conducts himself honorably during 
such period. The views here expressed on limitations of 
jurisdiction find support also in the last paragraph of 
Section 3651 which provides that: 


“The defendant’s liability for any fine or other pun- 
ishment imposed as to which probation is granted, 
shall be fully discharged by the fulfillment of the 
terms and conditions of probation.” 


True, in the quotation nothing is said about the pro- 
bation period. However, the terms and conditions of pro- 
bation are effective only during the probation period. And 
one of the conditions is good behavior while on probation. 
Without more it seems to follow that fulfillment of the 
conditions of probation must coincide with the probation 
period. That being so, all liability to imprisonment ends 
with the probation period; as does also liability for any 
fine which was specifically included in the grant of pro- 
bation, assuming, of course, no violation during probation. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Social Service for Probationers and Parolees,” by Har- 
rison Allen Dobbs (January 1949). In discussing reasons 
why it is important for communities to provide for the 
social and psychological needs of probationers and parolees 
Professor Dobbs of Louisiana State University considers 
the “good business” of making productive economic assets 
of otherwise lost manpower, the recognition of the individ- 
ual’s rights as a matter of simple fair play, and the sat- 
isfactions and rewards to individual and community alike 
through helping deserving persons. Influences preventing 
improvement in social services are public apathy and in- 
difference, the loss of the human values in the social worth 
of the neglected groups, the failure to realize the prob- 
lems involved and the consequent planning needed for their 
solution, the lack of scientific knowledge about human be- 
havior, and the failure to use reliably the information al- 
ready possessed. We learn that correctional efforts begin 
usually too late. The positive approach lies in preventing 
difficulties, removing the causes of delinquency and crime 
by discovering and treating the asocial acts before un- 
acceptable behavior patterns are established. 

Your reviewer considers this paper to be an outstanding 
contribution, probably the best treatise relating to proba- 
tion and parole that he has studied in 10 years of review- 
ing professional publications. The author’s 12 beliefs, given 
as a working philosophy for probation and parole per- 


sonnel, are especially inspiring and challenging, worthy 
of study and application. 


“Notes on Dealing with Delinquency in Italy,” by Gene- 
vieve Gabower (January 1949). Prevention of delinquency 
and dealing with adult offenders are major social problems 
in Italy, made especially severe because war conditions re- 
move or reduce the effectiveness of the home, school, and 
other basic institutions of social control. Liberalized legis- 
lation to permit constructive, individualized treatment, 
modern parole procedures, and adequate juvenile court 
provisions are improving the situation. Available per- 
sonnel is limited due to the absence of professional train- 
ing courses. Administrative problems focus on lack of 
training facilities for juveniles, occupation for prisoners, 
both made more critical by the extensive unemployment 
throughout Italy, the lack of working materials, the wide, 
war-caused destruction of buildings, The boys’ “villagi,” 
communities of the cottage-plan type, have proved success- 
ful in helping homeless and delinquent boys. 


“A Journalist’s Impressions of State Training Schools,” 
by Albert Deutsch (March 1949). Personal observation of 
schools located in six states where high standards might 
be expected was supplemented by intensive study of pertin- 
ent literature, interviews with experts in the field, and the 
author’s years of experience in social welfare work. Neg- 
ative impressions reached, dramatically protrayed as 
“ten deadly sins of institutional treatment of child delin- 
quency,” disclosed the tragic story of “ ... children who 
have been dehabilitated instead of rehabilitated, deformed 
instead of reformed.” 

Unfavorable conditions found in the institutions (em- 
phasized herein with italics) are reviewed in light of 
recommended reforms. Regimentation must be exchanged 
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for organization making the school as near like a home as 
possible, with removal of antiquated facilities and methods. 
Monotony of food, work, recreational activities, with at- 
tendant enforced idleness, must make way for wholesome 
care, recognition of individual differences, character-build- 
ing procedures. Mass treatment, with its loss of privacy and 
its demoralizing influence on personality development, will 
be eliminated when institutions are run for the benefit of 
the children they serve. 

The selection of qualified personnel, supported by just 
compensation and proper working conditions, all free from 
political interference, demands that ability rather than 
party loyalty be the test of employability. Institutional 
complacency and public unconcern will disappear when an 
informed people know existing conditions, resulting in com- 
munity support, financial aid, and stronger institutional 
ties with home communities of the children, thus removing 
the curse of isolation. An immediate need is the abolish- 
ment of excessive punishment, physical or mental, official 
or unofficial, in favor of an intelligent system of rewards 
for good behavior. 

“The Indeterminate Sentence—Success or Failure?” by 
Sol Rubin (March 1949). Under present laws and practices 
the indeterminate sentence is a handicap to reformation 
of offenders. Statistical studies show that in practice the 
indeterminate sentence system serves to keep substantially 
a greater proportion of men in prison for long terms than 
the definite sentence system. 

Examining the time actually served, it was found that 
the time under a definite sentence of a stated number of 
vears corresponds very closely to the maximum of equal 
lengih under the indeterminate sentence. On sentences of 
11 years or over the correspondence was not so close, and 
the prisoner under the maximum-indeterminate sentence 
of this length serves less time than the definite sentence 
prisoner. The indeterminate sentence system, therefore, 
tends to keep men in prison for long terms not on the 
basis of their individual needs but because of the type of 
sentencing system used. 

‘Parole and Its Practical Application,” by Hathaway 
Cross (March 1949). The rehabilitation of many men has 
convinced society that parole is workable. Communities 
now know that most men are to come out of prison whether 
paroled or not, that imprisonment is but a temporary 
remedy, and in the case of most offenders, society is best 
protected by effective parole supervision. Parole admin- 
istration of necessity cannot be uniform but must be ad- 
justed to the needs and circumstances of different areas, 
peoples, and times. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Service Unit as Part of the Prison Program,” by 
Walter M. Wallack and John J. Sheehy (November-December 
1948). Evidently, prior to 1937, the treatment agencies 
within Wallkill Prison in New York and the parole plan- 
ning agency of the State operated separately and kept 
separate records of the progress of each. With the estab- 
lishment of a Service Unit these services are now corre- 
jated and a central folder showing the progress of the 
institutional treatment program and release planning is 
maintained on each inmate. The Service Unit consists of 
a guidance supervisor and caseworker provided by the in- 
stitution and a representative furnished by the Division 
of Parole. 

The authors set out 14 specific objectives or functions of 
the Service Unit. Generally speaking, however, they all 
have to do with the planning and progress of the entire 
institutional treatment or training program and with the 
release planning, with proper recording of their accom- 
plishments and progress. The program actually commences 
in the transferring prisons before the inmates are chosen 
for transfer to Wallkill. The operation of the unit makes 
possible better co-ordination between the institutional pro- 
gram and the eventual parole supervision plan, and at the 


same time makes available to the institution and to the 
Division of Parole all the information known about each 
individual inmate. A full description of the activities of the 
unit will appear in a later issue. 


“Psychological Aspects of Judo Training,” by Emilio 
M. Bruno (November-December 1948). This article by one 
of the foremost students and exponents of Judo emphasizes 
that a trained Judo player—being sure of his own strength, 
power, and knowledge of defense tactics—can remain 
calm and deliberate in the face of emotional behavior of 
u prison inmate. In such a position he safely can wait and 
use other means to prevent trouble before the necessity 
arises for physical encounter. He has the distinct ad- 
vantage of the situation and usually can settle a difficulty 
without use of violent means. Thus the training has a 
psychological advantage that can be valuable in the treat- 
ment of emotionally upset prisoners. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 
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lreatment Goals and Techniques in Marital Discord,” 
hy Regina Flesch (December, 1948). Particularly for cor- 
rectional social workers who frequently have occasion to 
counsel on marital problems, the techniques for helping 
clients work out marital difficulties, as here discussed by 
Regina Flesch, are wholesomely constructive. Though the 
reviewer does not attempt to relate the various techniques 
as presented and discussed both by narration and by ex- 
ample, certain attitudes and objectives merit being men- 
tioned, as follows: 

The worker oftentimes needs to help the client under- 
stand that all marriages cannot be ideal. The social 
worker must strive to be free of perfectionist standards 
for marriage. One’s married life embraces an expression 
of one’s total personality. Marriage does not of itself 
modify or change personal problems but merely provides 
a new avenue for their expression. Marital discord is 
symptomatic of other conflicts rather than being a disease 
in itself. Personal maturity of both parents is a requisite 
for satisfactory marriage and can be achieved only by 
deliberate effort. Social workers, as well as clients, should 
be aware that there is no royal road to marital adjustment. 

In successful marital counseling the client is the one who 
kas to make the decision to strive for personal growth 
leading to successful marriage. 

“New Forces in Family Living: Emotional Values,” by 
Helen Ross (February, 1949). The author, who is adminis- 
trative director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis in 
Chicago, begins her article by a timely comment to the 
effect that persons in social work who daily deal with 
individuals from disrupted family life have a tendency to 
think and speak in terms of negative factors. Conversely, 
she asserts that it is necessary for us to appraise the 
constructive forces in a family in order to help the family. 
“The treatment of an individual in isolation is so long 
outmoded that we need not defend this position here,” 
she says. 

The author points out the dynamic function of the home 
in transmitting to the child his basic concepts and his 
qualities of personality necessary for successful living both 
on a family and community basis, and on an international 
basis. She then discusses emotional assets within the pre- 
sent-day family, some of which are the following: 

Individuals have a strong desire to be part of a family, 
a own homes, and to indulge in the pleasures of home 
ife. 

Family members participate more extensively in social 
and political affairs of their community today than a 
decade ago. 

The family has a healthy interest in education which 
is manifested by the parents’ participation in auxiliary 
school activities and close co-operation with the teachers 
in the physical and emotional needs of the child. 

Attitudes of distrust toward psychiatry and mental 
health services are giving way to sympathetic understand- 
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ing and extensive use of these services. 

Curricula of theological schools indicate an ever-increas- 
ing concern of the clergy with the psychological approach 
to why people behave as they do. 

Family attitudes toward sex within the past 2 or 3 
decades have undergone a tremendous change which has 
resulted in prudish suppression of sex knowledge giving 
way to forthright inquiry and information. 

A more balanced attitude of the parents toward inde- 
pendence of their children has resulted in moderation of ex- 
tremes in both infantilism and forced maturity. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Emotional Background of White Slavery,” by Benjamin 
Karpman, (May-June 1948). Dr. Karpman does not request 
merciful treatment for criminals but points out that the 
roots of criminology in the cases he describes are so deep 
they cannot be reached by the usual measures of punish- 
ment. 

The article is based on the case history of a 28-year-old 
white male, married, who was sent on two occasions to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital from the United States Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth where he was serving a 10-year sentence 
for violation of the Mann Act. He had forced his wife into 
prostitution on several occasions so that he would not have 
to work. It was finally the wife who reported him to fed- 
eral authorities and he was sentenced in Texas. During 
his confinement the wife divorced him. 

The patient appears to lack the positively aggressive 
traits of the psychopath. His attitude is always a more or 
less negative one. He possessed no vision, no life plan and 
no special egoism. Flogged by his father, hated by his 
grandfather, repudiated by his mother, brutally mistreated 
in a state reformatory, hunted by the law, homeless and 
often penniless, he became fundamentally passive. While 
his passivity was punctuated by periods of bitterness and 
sporadic outbreaks of intense personal hatred, he never en- 
gaged in a positively aggressive antisocial campaign which 
is discovered in the bona fide criminal. The proper training 
and half an economic chance might have tipped the scales 
far enough in the other direction to have kept him on the 
side of the law-abiding. What he needed, according to the 
author, was not a prison sentence which only kills guilt 
and remorse, but a rehabilitation program that would 
cultivate the already existing nucleus of guilt and con- 
science he displayed on occasions and thus help him to 
redeem himself, not only in the eyes of society, but in his 
own eyes. His intermittent excursions into crime are not 
characteristically psychopathic. He and a friend success- 
fully held up three filling stations and then arbitrarily re- 
fused to hold up a restaurant. Later on, after a successful 
holdup, he refused to participate in future holdups because 
he “didn’t want to take such a big chance for so little 
money.” He lacks any progressive criminal instinct. Crime 
to him is merely a short cut to some essential cash. 

In prison he became depressed after his application 
for parole was denied and he attempted suicide. He then 
engaged in consciously malingered erratic behavior and he 
was admitted to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


“Psychopathic Personality—Some Social and Psychiatric 
Aspects,” by Alex J. Arieff and David B. Rotman* (July- 
August 1948). The coauthors of this article are eminent in 
the fields of neurology and psychiatry. There is no more 
misused term in the entire array of psychiatric classifica- 
tions than that of “psychopathic personality,” the authors 
assert. Its meaning is ambiguous. The diagnosis often is 
arrived at in a negative and arbitrary manner. “In for- 
ensic psychiatry, it functions even more as a waste basket 
and as a blanket cover-all for persons who indulge in anti- 
social conduct and are found to be neither psychotic nor 
feeble-minded.” 

With the passage of time and the progress of scientific 
knowledge, the authors state, psychiatrists are learning 
more about the psychopathic personality and are better 


able to make diagnosis on the basis of positive rather than 
negative findings. In the past too much emphasis was 
placed on so-called diagnostic refinements dealing with 
classification of subgroups. The authors are of the opinion 
that much that has been written about the psychopathic 
personality has been of an ex cathedra nature and not 
always by persons of sufficient experience to make their 
contributions valid. 

By way of initiating and inviting more extensive re- 
search, the authors made a study of the breakdown of a 
large group of psychopathic personalities who came under 
their scrutiny at the Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago during 1931 to 1947. On the basis of 25 
unselected cases from this group, the authors analyzed 
various factors such as education, age, sibling relation- 
ship, offense, previous therapy, family attitude, work rec- 
ord, incidence of venereal infection, marital state, sexual 
adjustment, and alcoholism. A summary of some of the 
significant factors of this analysis disclosed that the 
average educational level was 2.4 high school grades— 
eliminating lowered intelligence as an important factor; 
the sibling average of 3.8 approximated the average ideal 
of 4.2 children per family; a poor work record was found 
in 64 percent of the patients—which was considered a 
very important factor; of 76 percent who were married, 
48 percent had marital discord; likewise in 60 percent there 
was poor sexual adjustment; in 36 percent alcoholism con- 
tributed to maladjustment. 

In the background of this study and their experience, the 
authors reached the following conclusions: “(1) The 
problem of psychopathic personality is a complex one 
and scientific efforts should be made to clarify the subject 
matter by more careful use of the term based upon positive 
findings. (2) Efforts to seek aid of laboratory methods 
should be encouraged even though our present day in- 
formation, garnered from the E.E.G., is still not concrete. 
(3) The failure of our efforts to find sociological factors 
as strongly pertinent to the etiology of this disorder, leaves 
us with no alternative than to return to the rather hack- 
neyed concept of the constitutionality of this disease. It 
should encourage us also to intensively explore the con- 
stitutional basis of this disorder, thus furthering the 
differentiation of the symptomatic from the essential types 


of psychopathic personality.” 


*Died May 30, 1948. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“First Aid for Failing Families,’ by Keith Monroe 
(Coronet, February 1949). Using as an illustration the 
case of a runaway boy who was returned to his home 
through the casework services of a family service society, 
the author cites the numerous counseling and guidance 
services offered by the 240 member agencies of the Family 
Service Association of America. These agencies specialize 
in helping people establish peace and harmony in homes 
disturbed by quarreling parents, disobedient children, dis- 
couraged husbands or wives carrying heavy burdens of 
illness or economic insecurity, and any other problem 
causing friction and discord. The family service agency 
renders not only psychological assistance but may provide 
material aid, financial support, and even the services of a 
homemaker who can move into a home and take over the 
domestic duties of a housewife “too sick or harassed to 
cope with children and housework.” 

“Beware the Mind-Meddler,” by Morris Fishbein, M.D., 
(The Reader’s Digest, February, 1949). Dr. Fishbein makes 
a strong plea for legislative control of the quack “psycho- 
logical expert’? who under the guise of “clinical psy- 
chologist,” “marriage counselor,” or “vocational guidance 
expert,” is defrauding the uninformed public of millions 
of dollars a year and offering advice which often causes 
serious personality disturbances and broken homes. Al- 
though there probably are not more than 3,500 recognized 
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sychologists and psychiatrists in the United States at 
east 25,000 untrained quacks equipped with high-sounding 
diplomas dispense dangerous advice to their clients. Dr. 
Fishbein proposes that these “witch doctors” be controlled 
through legislative action, meanwhile deploring the fact 
that “not a single state has adequate legal standards 
stipulating who may and who may not dispense psycho- 
logical advice.”’ Of course he would not want such legis- 
lation to interfere with family doctors, lawyers, or clergy- 
men who counsel their clients on marital, vocational, and 
social problems. He also suggests that the three recognized 
organizations, the American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Psychological Association, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Association should establish a board 
to create standards and certify practitioners. 

“Who Defends the Public in Court?” by Muriel R. Han- 
son, (Woman’s Day, February 1949). There are 151 legal 
aid organizations in 125 American cities which provide 
legal advice and representation to those who cannot afford 
to retain a private attorney. Of these agencies 127 are 
voluntary whereas 19 cities have a Public Defender who 
is paid by taxes to defend the indigent in court. At least 
23 cities in the United States with a population of 100,000 
or more do not offer any legal aid at all. The writer, ob- 
serving the Legal Aid Society in action in New York City, 
was forcibly struck with “the demanding need for what 
is called preventive law.’’ Many of the clients need legal 
information to prevent them from getting into trouble 
or help them out of a situation into which they were 
forced because of their ignorance of the law. 


“He Arrests the Crime Instead of the Criminal,” (con- 
densed in Magazine Digest, February, 1949). This is the 
amazing story of Mickey Finn, Los Angeles policeman, 
who has become the idol of the underprivileged and de- 
linquent youth of that city. Overcoming the innate distrust 
and hostility of neighborhood gangs composed of youths 
who had served sentences for car stealing, drug peddling, 
carrying concealed weapons and assault, officer Finn or- 
ganized the “Sea Raiders,” a boys’ club composed of 500 
members that meets in an abandoned jail. The club has 
the equipment for building radios and provides opportun- 
ities for developing skills in metal and wood work. The 
indomitable Finn, pursued by the Chinese boys, organized 
the “Chinese Youth Club,” learning the Chinese language 
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in the process. This versatile police officer has assisted 
the juvenile court in interviewing delinquent boys and 
persuading them to tell the truth. Boys have been placed 
on probation and turned over to him for supervision. By 
reaching a gang leader he sometimes converts an entire 
gang. He believes that “virtues like tolerance, humility, 
honesty, sportsmanship, and loyalty can be taught to 
youngsters,” if you teach them by example. 

“Finding the Way in Delinquency,” by Brad Willson, 
(The American Weekly, Feb. 13, 1949.) Operating on the 
theory that “‘no child is bad at the beginning,” the Bureau 
of Juvenile Research at Columbus, Ohio, handles some 
2,500 problem cases a year. Over two-thirds of the cases 
are referred by the courts. The rest are referred by wel- 
fare and state agencies and by parents. Dr. Maurice New- 
burger, head of the clinic, subscribes to the belief that 
many of his cases result from distorted and confused 
parental attitudes. From a study of their voluminous 
records the clinic has observed certain behavior patterns 
indicating that the most dangerous years are between 14 
and 17. They also concluded that immoral conduct was 
higher among girls than boys and that nearly a third of 
the children have physical defects. 


“Turning Toughies into Citizens,’ by Carol Hughes, 
(Coronet, March 1949). Fifty-four years ago a retired New 
York businessman with a love of underprivileged children 
began inviting boys and girls from the sidewalks of New 
York to share his large summer home with him during 
the summer months. Although at first it was all play and 
no work for those fortunate enough to be invited Mr. 
George soon realized that character develops only when 
children are given responsibility. He encouraged his youth- 
ful guests to make and enforce their own laws. The George 
Junior Republic which has grown from 25 “citizens” to 
125, now has 26 buildings and 550 acres of land entirely 
under the jurisdiction of these youngsters who administer 
the entire program without adult interference. 

The Republic points with pride to the 6,000 alumni, 
good citizens in every state in the union, and especially to 
those who have enjoyed distinguished careers after “grad- 
uation.” 

The article concludes with an observation by a Wall 
Street banker who recommends the Republic for problem 
or predelinquent children, to avoid court records. 


BAD habit suggests an inherent tendency to action and also a 
hold, command over us. It makes us do things we are ashamed 


of, things which we tell ourselves we prefer not to do. It overrides our 
formal resolutions, our conscious decisions. When we are honest with 
ourselves we acknowledge that a habit has this power because it is 
so intimately a part of ourselves. It has a hold upon us because we 
are the habit .... All habits are demands for certain kinds of ac- 
tivity; and they constitute the self. In any intelligible sense of the 
word will, they are will. They form our effective desires and they 
furnish us with our working capacities. They rule our thoughts, de- 
termining which shall appear and be strong and which shall pass from 


light into obscurity. 


JOHN DEWEY in Human Nature and Conduct 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Problems of the Juvenile Offender 


The Proceedings of the Forty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies. Long Beach, California, 1947. 


Selected manuscripts contained in the forty-fourth 
annual report of the proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Juvenile Agencies include subject matter of in- 
terest to all workers in the field of delinquency prevention 
and treatment and in the general correctional field. The 
role of law-enforcement officials in delinquency prevention 
end treatment as presented by experience in certain 
areas and training of law-enforcement personnel offer a 
study of present-day practices together with suggestions 
on future needs. Comments by the discussants point out 
that the contribution of law-enforcement includes primarily 
co-operation and supplementing program of other agencies, 
also that “how” a program of prevention or treatment is 
eee out is equally as important, or more so, than “what” 
is done. 

In “Training of Probation and Parole Personnel,” it is 
suggested that there is a need for practical training in the 
correctional field with several suggestions as to the neces- 
sary abilities and qualifications of workers in this field. 
The author further points out that because procedures are 
almost fundamentally the same, the trained worker should 
be competent to handle juvenile probation, juvenile place- 
ment or release, adult probation, and adult parole. 

The contribution made by speakers and discussants on the 
“Treatment of the Emotionally Disturbed Child” and the 
“Unstable Offender” provide many interesting comments on 
offenders commonly referred to as “psychopathic person- 
ality,” “unstable offenders,” and behavior problems pre- 
sented by such offenders and the difficulty of labeling them 
as such. The trend of thinking in that portion of the pro- 
ceedings with reference to offenders seems to emphasize 
three pertinent points; namely: (1) that it is not difficult 
to learn and understand “what” the offender does; (2) 
that there is no general agreement as to the offenders’ 
falling within the classification of the psychopath, the 
unstable offender, the defective delinquent, or “why” they 
commit certain acts; and, (3) that much is still to be 
learned in the administration of corrective measures, and 
that progress will depend largely on a clearer under- 
standing of behavior problems, but that there are too few 
facilities adapted to the handling of special problems. 


East St. Louis, Ill. MARSHALL K. MCKINNEY 


Mind-Body Interactions in Health and Disease 


Mind and Body: Psychosomatic Medicine. By 
Dr. Flanders Dunbar. Random House: New York, 
1947. Pp. 260. $3.50. 


A leading authority in the field of psychosomatic medi- 
cine attempts in this book to convey to the layman the 
importance of mind-body interactions in sickness and in 
health. She writes in an easy style, free of technical term- 
inology, and the text is replete with brief case presenta- 
tions which clarify the discussion. 

The book opens with the premise that “the creation of 
a sound mind begins at the same time as the creation of 
a sound body.” The sensitivity and susceptibility of the 
infant mind is stressed. The impressions left on this “‘un- 
exposed film” form the core of mental and emotional pat- 
terns which may, under stress, appear in later life as 
symptom formation. These symptoms are discussed under 
the headings of accident proneness, heart disease, high 
blood pressure, stomach and intestinal disorders, diabetes, 
skin disease, allergy, etc. These physical illnesses which 


for years were considered to be bodily origin have in recent 
years been shown to originate in emotional problems. 

Dr. Dunbar warns that “a sound body does not carry 
with it the assurance of a sound ‘psyche’,” and that it 
takes intensive training and skill to successfully treat 
patients with psychosomatic illnesses. It is not known why 
persons who have similar emotional patterns and stresses 
develop different symptoms. In accident proneness and 
delinquency, for example, the same core of extreme un- 
conscious resentment of authority is frequently found. 
Bodily diseases of nonemotional origin, such as cancer, 
excite emotional reactions which may affect the severity 
end course of the disease. Hence, in no disease or affliction 
of a human being can body be divorced from mind or mind 
from body. 

The book closes by discussing the goal of preventing 
psychosomatic illness. To realize this goal, it concludes, we 
rust further bridge the gap which exists between scientific 
knowledge of the mind and of the body, and educate lay 
persons and their physicians in psychosomatic concepts. 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT V. CUTTER, M.D. 


Constitutional Factors and Mental Health 


Everyday Psychiatry. By John D. Campbell, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 
Pp. 333. $6.00. 


This volume is intended, according to the author, to “fill 
a gap between medicine and psychiatry.” Actually, the vol- 
ume contains a survey of the attitudes toward the psychi- 
atric patient which were prevalent during the last decade, 
and also contains the author’s own summary of the meaning 
of these attitudes for the patient and for the physician. 
He endeavors to present what the author feels to be the 
two different approaches to psychiatry; i.e., the Freudian 
or psychoanalytic approach as opposed to the Pavlovian or 
physiologic approach, and he gives a fairly adequate verbal 
description of the theories held by both these schools. 
Throughout the whole work, however, one has the feeling 
that there is no underlying appreciation of the patient as 
an individual and all these words are used to describe psy- 
chiatry without any true emotional appreciation of the 
meaning of the terms involved. 

The author seems to feel that the best outlook a psychi- 
atric patient can have is that he may make an acceptable 
adjustment at the level of maturity he has reached upon 
coming to the therapist and there seems to be no under- 
standing of the possibility of emotional growth to matur- 
ity. 

The author states that human nature expresses itself 
through four basic personality traits and two secondary 
personality factors. He lists the four basie factors as in- 
telligence, conscious, emotional reaction and psychosexual 
development. The two secondary factors are: sociability 
and special modes of adjustment. Using these factors the 
author feels that he is able to sum up, in each individual, 
the degree of variance from normal of each of these 
factors. He feels that by summing up these variations it 
is possible to outline the distinct personality types clearly 
and efficiently. He states “one personality type does not 
change into another personality type—if the patient has 
a psychoneurotic make-up today, he will have a psycho- 
neurotic constitution a year from now, or even 20 years 
from now. He may recover from his acute neurotic symp- 
toms but not from his constitutional personality attri- 
butes.” From this and many other statements it is obvious 
that he considers mental illness a matter of constitution 
to a large degree. In defining the classifications of mental 
illness he endeavors to classify the various illnesses accord- 
ing to these basie personality factors. 

In discussing psychotherapy, emphasis is placed on the 
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fact that one is dealing with a constitutional disturbance 
and consequently the therapist should realize and tell the 
patient “that the underlying psychoneurotic constitution 
will never be cured, any more than diabetes or essential 
hypertension can be cured. The object is not to convince 
the patient he is well, but to acquaint him with his con- 
stitutional limitations and how to adjust his life to these 
defects.” 

The whole tenor of the book would lead one to believe 
that psychiatry offers merely a mechanical readjustment 
of the personality so that the patient can make the most 
of his situation, without any real hope or true emotional 
growth and emotional satisfaction. In this respect it seems 
entirely anachronistic. 


Atlanta, Ga. RIvEs CHALMERS, M.D. 


The Field of Social Welfare 


Principles and Practice of Social Work. By 
Helen I. Clarke. New York and London: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 450. $4.00. 


Principles and Practice of Social Work is an excellent 
addition to the few books* presenting an over-all view of 
social work. It is divided into two parts. In the first part 
Miss Clarke describes what groups of people think social 
work is and what its areas of activity are. In the second 
part, she presents a comprehensive picture of the services 
and resources available and needed to meet and reduce 
the needs of the people. Obviously, as Miss Clarke cautions 
her readers, she has no intention of presenting “an ex- 
haustive review of social work but rather to indicate its 
nature, its complexity, its many ramifications, its dynamic 
characteristics. 

The narrative of this book is vitalized by its philo- 
sophical framework derived “from sociology, psychology, 
and the history of religions.’”’ The contributions of these 
disciplines to the nature, purpose, and methodology of 
social work are skillfully interwoven with its own distine- 
tive nature, purpose, and methodology evolved by social 
workers and social work agencies. The author’s ethical and 
humanitarian sensitivities, disciplined by a scientific cau- 
tiousness, emerge again and again, but come to a focus 
in Chapter IX, “Social Action—Social Reform.” Therein, 
the author expresses her conviction “that a practicing 
social worker without a philosophy that impels constructive 
participation in social change is of limited value.” 

Excellent analytic summaries are given at the conclusion 
of major sections and at the end of the chapters. Other 
useful features of this book, especially for teachers, are 
the “exercises” and selected bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. 

The “unified approach to the services and resources for 
various classifications of persons and conditions” presented 
in the second part of this book is commendable. Emphasis 
is, thereby, properly focused upon persons, rather than 
upon conditions. Also noteworthy in this section is the 
description of resources and services in and out of social 
work for the correction and improvement of social and 
economic conditions, as well as those available for the 
benefit of individuals. 

One chapter of this book is devoted to services and agen- 
cies for juvenile and adult offenders. It gives bird’s-eye 
descriptions of (1) theories of criminology and penology, 
(2) services and agencies for juvenile delinquents, and 
(3) services and resources for adult offenders. 

Those who share the author’s conception of social work 
as a vital, dynamic, and important profession will welcome 
this book. 


Baton Rouge, La. EARL E. KLEIN 


1For example, Arthur Fink, The Field of Social Work; Helen Witmer, 
Social Work: An Analysis of a Social Institution 


When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with 
noble and manly thoughts, seek for no other test of its 
excellence. It is good, and made by a good workman.— 
Bruyere 


Scholarly Throwback in Crime Causation 
The Criminal and His Victim: Studies in the 
Sociobiology of Crime. By Hans von Hentig. New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 461. 
$6.00. 


I fear that we have a case of scholarly regression in this 
work. Although von Hentig has an enviable reputation on 
the continent, in the field of criminal law and criminal 
sociology, his approach to the problem of causation is very 
definitely pre-Healy. That is, he does things with multiple 
causation which no great scholar in criminology has dared 
to do since the publication of Healy’s Individual Delinquent, 
55 years ago. Researchers then were shown that they could 
not drag everything under the sun into the arena of crime 
causation. Von Hentig is a throwback to Ferri, who 
admitted uncritically almost everything and every con- 
dition as a cause of crime. 

Von Hentig seems to grab hold of almost any tenuous 
and dubious connection between a mental, physical, or en- 
vironmental condition and criminal behavior. He then re- 
sorts to folklore and mythology to prove that many of the 
conditions, such as being a twin, redheaded, lefthanded, and 
so on, have been observed to be criminogenic. Even the 
climate and seasonal and diurnal periodicity are dragged 
back again into the arena of causation. If we brought all 
of von Hentig’s conditions experimentally to bear on an 
exposed population, I doubt very seriously that they would 
greatly increase crime and delinquency. 

The display of footnote scholarship is simply staggering. 
There are 1,774 footnotes in 447 pages. This is indeed 
virtuosity. But the shortcoming, over and over again, is the 
uncritical acceptance of any sort of data, statistics, and 
opinion—anything that will support a point. The more 
basic difficulty is deeper: that anyone would attempt to 
do a job as this in modern criminological research. 

Von Hentig claims that his efforts to deal with the more 
composite causations will pave the way for more adequate 
modes of treatment. There is little in this volume which 
would serve as the basis for planning specific measures of 
control and treatment. There is still less in it of value to 
the probation worker, the parole officer, and the profes- 
sional and administrative worker in correctional institu- 
tions. 

The idea of victim proneness is a very good one. The 
victim gets one chapter out of 12. It could have been a good 
separate article. But, here again, despite a very pertinent 
relationship between perpetrator and victim, it is hoped 
that the connection can be worked out sometime in the 
future more adequately and more safely. 


Columbus, Ohio WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Theory and Practice Integrated 


The Driving Forces of Human Nature and their 
Adjustment. By Thomas Verner Moore. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1948. Pp. 461. $6.50. 


The latest volume of Dr. Moore is an attempt to inte- 
grate the fields of psychology, psychiatry, and philosophy. 
It is an ambitious undertaking which will outlast many 
current specialized treatises. 

The necessity of a broad conceptual framework to give 
discrete facts their meaning is generally recognized. Presi- 
dent Conant in an address before American scientists em- 
phasized that “science advances not by the accumulation of 
new facts... but by the continuous development of 
rew and fruitful concepts”; he calls for the reduction of 
empirical studies and an increased emphasis on the de- 
velopment of conceptual systems as the important step 
in progress. 

What system will give the most fruitful integration is 
a subject that will be debated for many years. Even 
though scientists will, in general, reject the presupposi- 
tions that inhere in scholasticism, the present volume 1s 
important both for its exposition of this system and for 
evaluation of the conclusions of leading thinkers in the 
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light of its ultimates. The critical appraisals as well as the 
approved ideas span the centuries and cover both schools 
of thought and individual thinkers. The historical introduc- 
tion is excellent in its broad sweep as well as the clarity 
with which fundamental problems are given their setting. 

The treatise will be of greater interest to the theoretical 
student than to the practical worker. Its practical value 
lies in the fresh insights that it contributes on a wide 
range of human problems. Many current explanations have 
become stereotyped and the same interpretations here 
provided will serve as a corrective. One should not, of 
course, expect a single volume, in which the practical is 
not the objective, to be a substitute for the specialized 
literature in the field 

Criticism will be directed to the views that are ascribed 
te opposing thinkers and to the easy way in which these 
are set aside. Boring does not regard man as a robot, and 
his comparison of the two is a challenging inquiry that 
calls for criticisms in its own terms. Boring holds, instead, 
that “the machine and the live man will almost certainly 
be found to accomplish similiar ends in different ways’; 
he approves mentalism that uses “rigorous definition of 
terms.” If pragmatism is to be shown false it must be 
criticised at its best; James and Dewey are important 
historically for formulating the earlier views. For the 
modern psychologist the mental life does not arise from 
matter as such, and criticism of materialism fails to touch 
critical thought. The freedom of the will need not be op- 
posed to determinism; although the terms give us trouble. 
Psychologists in general, I believe, hold that each of the 
two interpretations includes the other. It will also be 
noted that the social factors in thought and behavior are 
not adequately represented; the part played by language, 
for example, is almost omitted. 


Tallahassee, Fla. PAUL F. FINNER 


Historical Glimpses of American Social Work 


Trends in Social Work as Reflected in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1874-1946. By Frank J. Bruno. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. $4.50. 


This volume was written by Frank Bruno at the request 
of the Executive Committee of the National Conference of 
Social Work as part of its plans for the seventy-fifth 
meeting of the Conference in April, 1948. The material 
upon which the author bases his narrative was gathered 
purposefully and exclusively from the published Proceed- 
ings of the Conference. This historical account reflects, 
therefore, the thinking and discussion of participants of 
that large forum and probably represents quite adequately 
the main currents of the thought and practice of the many 
areas in social service during the past 75 years. 

From 1874 to 1946 social workers have concerned them- 
selves, with varying degrees of interest and insight, with 
the welfare and treatment of offenders. Significantly, for 
the first 40 years, the Conference went under the name 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
And in these early years there is evidence of close affilia- 
tion in thinking and personnel of both officers and member- 
ship of National Conference and the National Prison 
Association. Frederick Wines, Zebulon Brockway, Richard 
C. Dugdale, and John Augustus made notable contribu- 
tions to both organizations. Such subjects as probation, 
the state-use system of employment for prisoners, the 
treatment of women and girls, local jails, and reports on 
penal and reformatory systems were discussed frequently 
and ably at annual conferences before 1900. 

For the next quarter century there appears to have 
been a striking loss of interest (or emphasis) in the adult 
cffender in conference discussions. The juvenile court then 
held the spotlight in papers of conference speakers, with 
Homer Folks, Judge Mack, Dr. Healy, Henry Thurston 
and others defining the problems and progress in this 
interesting area of work with delinquents. This concern 
for the juvenile has continued to be a dominant trend to 
the present day, although there has been a revival of some 
interest in helping the adult offender. 


This volume will be of interest to the historically minded 
in the delinquency field and refreshing their memory on 
the notable accomplishments of the pioneers. However, 
we will not turn to it for light on such current concerns as 
group therapy or social casework service for offenders 
because Mr. Bruno, following faithfully the contents of 
the Proceedings, has little to offer us on either of those 
two current trends, except for passing reference to papers 
of Harrison A. Dobbs, Arthur Fink, Mazie F. Rappaport, 
and David Dressler presented in the past 10 years. 

I enjoyed Frank Bruno’s balanced and illuminating ac- 
count of historical trends in social work. But, as a social 
worker and as one deeply interested in current methods 
and processes of helping offenders, I am ashamed that we 
have not built faster and better on the foundations the 
pioneers so ably laid. Could it be that many social workers 
are afraid of working with delinquents or feel themselves 
to be above it? I firmly believe we have the skills of social 
helping to do a good job if we have the dedication and 
gumption to tackle it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. EDMUND G. BURBANK 


Democracy in Agency Administration 


Group Work Process in Administration. By 
Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: The Women’s 
Press, 1946. Pp. 127. $2.75. 


Mr. Trecker, associate professor of social work, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, obviously has given a great 
deal of thought to his subject: making democratic admin- 
istration of social agencies effective through the use of 
group work understanding and skills. Much of the material 
in his book was presented previously in papers and articles 
prepared over a period of 4 years. 

He first discusses administration as a group process. He 
points out that “the real focus of administration is rela- 
tionships within and between people.’ He pictures the 
social agency as a setting for interaction among clientele, 
staff, board, interested persons, and community groups gen- 
erally. Administrative authority he considers to be derived 
from consensus of the group rather than something im- 
posed on the group arbitrarily. Executive abilities in this 
type of administration include “skill in communication,” 
capacity to bring out representative thinking and to de- 
centralize and delegate duties, ability to inspire “group 
awareness” so that all participants in the program work 
together toward mutually agreed on objectives. 

He briefly discusses principles of group life and of the 
group work method, then reviews characteristics of the 
broad groups which function in an agency program: the 
board, the staff, and the “constituency.” In the following 
chapters he enumerates and discusses briefly numerous 
principles and criteria concerning the major processes of 
executive work, planning, work with committees, and pub- 
lic relations. In the final chapter he points out the neces- 
sity for evaluating group processes in our administrative 
work and suggests procedures and specific questions which 
can serve as helpful guides to an administrator or agency 
staff in making such evaluations. 

The book is not easy reading. It contains such a large 
number of technical and unillustrated concepts that a 
single reading leaves one with only a very general im- 
pression of the content. At the same time most of the 
points made, examined separately, are simple enough and 
pretty well established in the thinking of progressive 
social administrators. The volume undoubtedly can serve a 
useful purpose as a handbook to which administrators and 
teachers of administration can refer in examining their 
consciences or as a source of help in outling courses, eval- 
uating programs, or planning improvements in administra- 
tive practices within an agency. 

Its value is doubtful for persons without professional 
training in social work or persons who are not of a schol- 
arly bent. It lacks dramatic qualities, concreteness, and 
illustrations and is heavily sprinkled with professional 
concepts which may have little meaning for the lay reader. 
The unexciting scholarliness of the book is relieved in one 
chapter, however,—that on work with committees. Here 
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we get a readable glimpse of everyday realities in admin- 
istration and a number of helpful suggestions for ana- 
lyzing and coping with them. 

Although limited in its value as inspirational reading or 
as a practical discussion of administrative methods, the 
book represents a contribution to the body of technical 
knowledge of the social work profession. The author has 
organized logically and presented succinctly a mass of 
hypotheses as to administration derived from social work 
principles. As such, it should be useful as a reference for 
research in administrative methods. 


Washington, D. C. J.J. GALVIN 


Encyclopedia of Mental Tests 


The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
Edited by Oscar K. Buros. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1949. pp. 1047. $12.50. 


The notable advancements in theory of psychology test- 
ing and the tremendous growth in the application of psy- 
chological tests and measurements are reflected in this 
massive volume. The first publication of this series in 1935 
was a 44-page bibliography of tests. In 1938 it had grown 
to a 430-page book which attempted a more comprehensive 
coverage of the entire field. This present encyclopedic 
volume is intended as a reference and source book for psy- 
chologists, educators, counselors, personnel technicians, 
and other users of tests. 

The categories of tests described and evaluated in this 
volume include Achievement Batteries, Character and Per- 
sonality Tests, Intelligence Tests, Interest and Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests, and specific subject tests. In addition, there 
are more than 3,000 references on the construction, valid- 
ity, use, and limitations of these tests, as well as reviews 
of over 500 books on measurements and related subjects. 

For the person professionally engaged in this field of 
work, this book is an invaluable work reference. To others 
whose work often requires a knowledge of tests and a need 
for interpretation of test results, the critical evaluations of 
tests will be very enlightening. 


Washington, D.C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


Group Therapy Methods 


Group Psychotherapy: A Symposium. Edited by 
J. L. Moreno, M.D. New York: Beacon House, 
1946. Pp. 305. $6.00. 


This is a valuable and interesting collection of papers 
not only ~~ one entering the realm of group psychotherapy 
for the first time, but also to the expert who wishes to 
know what others are doing, or have done, in this rela- 
tively uncharted field. It is composed largely of previously 
published articles, by 48 different authors, and is some- 
thing of a progress report, a review and summing-up, 
a stock-taking, of the achievements in group methods 
from 1932 to 1945. 

The book begins with a reprint of a round table confer- 
ence by a group of pioneers on “The Application of Group 
Methods to the Classification of Prisoners,” held in May, 
1932, during an annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. The next eight articles are from a 
comparable session, on “Group Psychotherapy,” 12 years 
later, at the 1944 meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association in Philadelphia. The remaining is divided into 
rine sections under the following headings: lecture meth- 
ods, analytical group methods, psychodramatiec methods, 
sociodrama, sociometric methods, musical methods, dance 
methods, motion picture methods, and a historical survey. 

In some ways the volume is rather poorly made up; 
the index is sketchy, the table of contents lists items not 
to be found between the covers, and there is a confusing 
dual system of numbering the pages; but the bibliography, 
— the chronological list prepared by Meiers, is 

ood. 

' The correctional worker will be stimulated to read this 
volume by the title of the first article. But he will be dis- 


appointed as he reads on to find that nowhere does it re. 
turn specifically to the use of group therapy in corre. 
tional institutions. This is no doubt because little on the 
use of group therapy in such institutions had been re. 
ported up to the time of publication. But the papers are 
rich with ideas applicable to penal institutions, and are 
well worth reading, for the methods described are bound 
to play a prominent role in scientific correctional work 
eventually. In fact one is anes sed by the great variety 
of activities which are classified as group therapy and 
by their striking theoretical applicability to correctional] 
treatment. One can only conclude that their wider trial 
use has been thus far delayed only by the inertia seemingly 
common to all correctional programs which results in a 
lag in scientific progress. Nevertheless it still cannot be 
claimed that group therapy has come of age or become 
a specific therapeutic tool. Its concepts are still too nebu- 
lous; much more experimentation will be needed, more 
definite principles and more specific methodology must be 
established before its universal application to the correc- 
tional field can be expected. 


Terve Haute, Ind. RUSSELL O. SETTLE, M.D. 


Child Welfare Through the Years 


Unto the Least of These: Social Services for 
Children. By Emma Octavia Lundberg. New York 


and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 424. 


As stated in the foreword, “this book is the fruit of a 
life devoted to the search of truth concerning the Bact 4 
of children and the efforts of society to make wise pro- 
vision ‘for the least of these’.” And there is probably no 
one living today who can write so authentically, so feel- 
ingly upon this subject as Miss Lundberg who has spent 
most of her years improving the welfare of children 
throughout our country. 

The book opens with an analysis of the basic needs of 
all children as recognized by those working in the field 
ef child welfare and as specifically defined in the success- 
ive White House Conferences. Then follows a detailed dis- 
cussion of early organized attempts to provide these needs 
—efforts on the part of individuals, institutions and pri- 
vate agencies to do for the child what the family or so- 
ciety was failing to do. 

The author describes how social services for children 
emerged as a distinct and specialized field within the gen- 
eral pattern of social welfare. Helpfully for the lay reader, 
the whole profession of social service is described, includ- 
ing the training of its workers, its literature, and term- 
inology. This highlights the background against which 
all social services for children function and serves to 
clarify much of the philosophy which determines them. 

The history of child welfare is divided into three periods: 
the colonial and early national period to 1850; the period 
from 1850 to 1900; and “the century of promise.” To each 
of these is devoted one chapter. In the skilled hands of 
Miss Lundberg, we see this history unfolding as a series 
of movements, a rising and falling of private agencies 
and a gradual assumption of responsibility by the govern- 
ment. Since 1935 (Social Security Act), the federal govern- 
ment has led the field and there has been a gradual in- 
tegration of public services on federal, state, and local 
levels. Some of the programs in the various states are 
outlined in order to show the possibilities resulting from 
participation in federal assistance. 

But Miss Lundberg is not satisfied with a mere chron- 
icling of events and so reminds us of Emerson's words: 
“there is properly no history, only biography.” She then 
presents biographies of 20 leaders in the field of children’s 
social services in this country, both past and present. Em- 


phasis is upon achievements and philosophy and this effec- 
tively transforms the history from a thing of facts and 
figures into a vibrant movement of human ideals and de- 
votions. 

The final three chapters are devoted to an analysis of 
present trends in child care and suggestions for planning 
to further implement the general program. Thus the author 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


points out that any program of child welfare is good only 
so far as it strives ultimately to eliminate some of the 
general social problems responsible for the unmet needs 
on the part of the children. She makes many practical 
suggestions for attacking these problems both through 
jegal means and through social action and points out how 
one method might well supplement the other. 

The reading list is extensive and divided into topics. 
It will undoubtedly prove most helpful to any readers 
wishing to pursue this topic in more detail. 

This book is an excellent addition to any social service 
reference shelf. We also can recommend it enthusiastically 
tc any child welfare worker seeking not only information 
but also stimulation and a gentle shove in the right direc- 
tion. 


Baltimore, Md. Mrs. FRANKLYN C. HOCHREITER 


Excellent Public Relations Manual 


Toward Public Understanding of Casework: A 
Study of Casework Interpretation in Cleveland. 
By Viola Paradise. New York: The Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1948. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


When we consider that all too often the public relations 
program of most probation and parole agencies is not a 
program at all but is at best haphazard and spasmodic, 
we are inclined to feel that this volume should be required 
reading for workers in this field. Based on observations 
and experiments conducted at Cleveland Ohio, Toward 
Public Understanding of Casework is the third of a series 
of three studies of public relations in the field of social 
work and deals with the means with which caseworkers 
and casework agencies may effectively interpret their 
functions and activities to the public. The first two volumes 
of the series, A Study in Public Relations and Building a 
Popular Movement. both written by Harold P. Levy and 
also published by The Russell Sage Foundation, concern 
themselves respectively with public relations in a state 
department of public assistance and with the promotion 
of a nation-wide organization in the group work field, 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

In this third volume Miss Paradise directs her attention 
primarily to the content rather than the methods of pub- 
licity, though both are amply illustrated by actual news- 
paper stories, recorded conversations, agency bulletins, ete. 
The results of a questionnaire pertaining to public atti- 
tudes toward social workers and social casework are en- 
lightening and heartening. The use of the radio, however, 
as a means of publicity is hardly mentioned. 

While urging that more and more agencies utilize the 
services of a staff member trained in public relations. the 
author does not lose sight of the fundamental responsibility 
of all workers for effective interpretation of their activi- 
ties, nor of the fact that doing a good job is still the 
“taproot” of all good publicity. 

Although written especially for the family casework 
executive and worker, this book has much to commend it to 
the consideration of practitioners of all branches of social 
work. including the probation and parole officer. Too often, 
we believe, probation and parole publicity is still preoc- 
cupied with selling a demand for services, rather than 
with the interpretation of the capabilities and inabilities 
of existing services, resulting frequently in an oversold 
program and often doing more harm than good. We sug- 
gest, therefore, more frank emphasis upon what probation 
and parole can and cannot do and less stress upon the econ- 
omy of the program, distorted violation statistics, and sto- 
ries that reveal only the good and nothing of the bad of the 
program. Finally, it occurs to us that more writers in the 
field of probation and parole should more frequently ad- 
dress themselves to the lay rather than to professional 
audiences. 

Toward Public Understanding of Casework is well 
written and interesting and can be read with a great deal 
of profit by all caseworkers in the many diversified fields 
of casework. 


Kansas City, Mo. RICHARD H. JOHNSON 
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Group Work Brought Up To Date 


A Decade of Group Work. By Charles E. 
Hendry. New York: Association Press, 1948. Pp. 
189. $2.50. 


The American Association of Group Workers sponsors 
this compilation of 23 articles, each written in consulta- 
tion with several authorities on the subject under discus- 
sion. An impressive total of 70 authorities in many fields 
have been consulted. The general plan of the book is a 
review of what has gone on in the use of group work tech- 
niques in various fields during the recent past, an indi- 
cation of current problems, and a prognosis of what can 
be utilized in the immediate future. 

The book provides a quick bringing up to date for those 
rot familiar with the ever-spreading use of group work, 
as well as for those who think of it chiefly as a recreational 
field. A relatively small portion of the volume is devoted 
to the use of group work in recreation. Far more space 
is given to comparatively new areas such as rural and 
urban community problems, housing projects, schools, 
adult, intercultural, religious, and workers’ education. 
There is a chapter on therapy and one on group work 
in management and personnel work. 

Especially valuable for those interested in experimenta- 
tion is the section on sociopsychological research and the 
plea for further analysis of techniques which runs through 
the entire volume. The various authors are consistent in 
pointing out present weaknesses and urging practitioners 
to do a more scientific job of developing skills. 

A reader who conscientiously pursues the references 
and footnotes will acquire an extensive and thorough 
knowledge of group work literature and the milieus. It 
is not a handbook of practice, but rather provides a sur- 
vey, basic to preparation for practice. 

A painstaking job has been done in examining and 
summarizing the professional writing of the last 10 years, 
no easy task when so much of a diverse nature has ap- 
peared in periodicals. 

Experts will detect a variation in the use of the term 
group work, something not unexpected in a symposium 
whose authors point out the lack of crystallization of term- 
inology. This does not detract from the effectiveness or 
stimulation of the ideas set forth, but should offer good 
points of departure for further discussion. 

One regrets the omission of a fuller exposition of the 
use of group work in the institutional setting, to which 
reference is made only obliquely in the article on schools 
and but briefly in the section on child welfare services. 

In his introduction, the editor notes the obsolescence of 
the ‘‘value-distorting practices that characterized so much 
in contemporary group organization” and urges that a 
new set of group ways be constructed to insure man’s ful- 
fillment and survival. The philosophical objectives are 
implicit rather than explicit in the collection of articles. 
Perhaps the next decade of thinking and writing in group 
work will bring about a clear and concise statement of 
philosophy that will sharpen insight and lessen diffusion. 


Washington, D.C. DoROTHEA F. SULLIVAN 


Systematic Selection of Personnel 
Principles of Personnel Testing. By Charles 
Hubert Lawshe, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1948. Pp. 227. $3.50. 


In correctional work the testing of many types of in- 
dividuals is essential. Various kinds of psychological tests 
are necessary to secure basic data concerning persons 
held for trial, probationers, prison inmates, parolees, and 
also for the personnel employed to deal with them. By 
using tests to supplement interviews, one is more likely 
to arrive at a proper evaluation of the person with whom 
he is dealing. The proper use of well-selected tests brings 
scientific method and objectivity to correctional work. 

This book treats every important phase of testing as 
applied to employees and prospective employees. Many of 
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the principles treated also can be applied to the problems 
involved in testing the offender. The book emphasizes the 
procedure and results of testing rather than the theory. 
Validation data on standard tests of many types are ex- 
plained clearly and simply. In quite a few instances, how- 
ever, the treatment is oversimplified. The book is written 
for supervisors and those entering the testing field, rather 
than for test experts. To get extensive data on any partic- 
ular type of personnel test one will need to go to supple- 
er sources, not all of which are referred to in this 
ook. 

The chapters entitled “Mental Ability Tests,” ““Tempera- 
ment and Personality Tests,” “Interest and Preference 
Tests,” and “Tests for Supervisory, Professional, and Ex- 
ecutive Personnel” will no doubt be of interest to many. 

The principal point of view running throughout this 
book is twofold: (1) that tests for a particular type of job 
must be validated (tested) to insure that they measure 
reasonably well an employee or an applicant against the 
requirements of the job, and (2) that other relevant fac- 
tors such as prior experience, references, and on-the-job 
ratings should be considered along with test scores in 
making a decision concerning an applicant or an employee. 

To some readers the chapter on tests for supervisory, 
professional, and executive personnel will be disappointing. 
It is brief and contains relatively little significant in- 
formation. Nevertheless, it must be stated that the con- 
struction and validation of tests in this area are still in a 
developmental stage as compared to construction and valid- 
ation in most areas of testing. 

Both the test and the examiner are factors in establish- 
ing rapport in test administration. This book fails to stress 
sutiiciently that the reliability of personnel test data de- 
pends in large measure on the selection, from among ap- 
propriate tests, the type which causes the least apprehen- 
sion on the part of persons being tested, and on the rapport 
that is established between the person giving and the 
person taking a test. Establishing this rapport is usually 
difficult, especially where a job is at stake. Temperament 
and personality tests are the most difficult types of tests 
to administer to employees and prospective employees. 
To a certain extent the person taking these tests can guess 
the desired answers ety almost always want a good score 
rather than a true score. The establishing of rapport 
through good selection of both test and examiner can in- 
crease noticeably the reliability of test data, even in the 
temperament and personality area. 

Although dealing with a highly technical field the book 
is readable. Nearly all of the 14 chapters are divided into 
several main sections which can be assimilated rather 
cuickly. The book includes numerous suggestions concern- 
ing selection and construction of tests and the inaugura- 
tion and operation of a testing program. 

A layman in the field of visual presentation of statistical 
information can learn much about the construction of 
charts and graphs by reading the chapter entitled ‘‘Meth- 
ods for Analyzing and Presenting Facts,” and by scanning 
the charts and graphs used throughout the book. 

This book is a good starting place to determine the type 
of test a correctional organization probably can use to 
advantage in analyzing its “clients” and personnel and in 
filling specific jobs, and how to validate tests after being 
selected tentatively. 


Washington, D. C. HoMER T. ROSENBERGER 


Reports Received 


California State Prison. January 1949. This mimeo- 
graphed report on the library program at San Quentin 
prison describes the library schedule, guidance services, 
inmate staff, and achievements stininel during the past 
year. 


California Youth Authority Quarterly. California Youth 
Authority, Sacramento, Calif. Winter 1948. Pp. 36. This 
issue contains several articles of general interest: “Build- 
ing a Training Program to Meet Individual Needs,’ by 
Karl Holton; “Understanding the Minority Group Delin- 
quent,” by Stephen J. Keating; and “Progress in Detention 
Care of Children in California,” by Ray N. Studt. There 
is also a report on the Governor’s Youth Conference in 
January 1948. 


Idaho State Penitentiary (Twenty-ninth Biennial Re. 
port for the period ending November 30, 1949). It contains 
a general summary of activities including appropriations 
and expenditures, classification and education, probation 
end parole. 


Illinois Division of Supervision of Delinquents. Annual 
Report 1947-48. This report prepared by Harvey L. Long, 
Superintendent of the Division, is issued by the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. It is the seventh annual 
report and its contents include statistical data on wards 
from the State Training School for Boys, foster home 
activity, as well as a review of certain phases of the 7-year 
experience of the Division of Supervision of Delinquents. 


Juvenile Court, Catham County, Georgia. Annual Report 
1948, mimeographed. Pp. 9. A report by the chief probation 
officer to the Catham County Juvenile Court Judge com- 
menting on work of the Childrens Home, the Industrial 
Farm for Colored Boys, Protective Home for Colored Girls, 
Contains also several case illustrations. 


Juvenile Courts in Florida. Tallahassee, Florida, Chil- 
drens Commission, 1948. Pp. 16. A tentative summary and 
recommendation prepared by Frederick J. Hicks, Associate 
Professor of Social Work, and J. Benjamin Beyrer, Assist- 
ant Professor of Social Work, Florida State University. 
Among the topics in this report are Jurisdiction of Juvenile 
Courts, Personnel, Methods of Treatment, Detention, Sta- 
tistical Reporting, and Relationships with Police and Law- 
Enforcement agencies. 


Minnesota State Board of Parole (Nineteenth Biennial 
Report, 1946-48). Pp. 60. This report includes a review of 
parole activities, probation activities both adult and juve- 
nile, and cases supervised co-operatively. There also are 
sections on administration, recent changes in the correction 
laws, and statistical tables on parole and probation. 


Missouri State Board of Training Schools. Annual Re- 
port 1948. Department of Corrections, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions. In this report the activities of the 
Training School for Boys, The Training School for Girls, 
and the Training School for Negro Girls for the year end- 
ing November 30, 1948, are covered. 


New Approaches to Old Objectives. Annual Report of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 27. This is a report of the 
program of the Association. It describes the work of its 
various divisions including legal and social protection, 
education and public health, public information and ex- 
tension. 


Ohio Juvenile Court Reporting Program. Annual Report 
1947 State Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pp. 58. This report is sponsored joinly by the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Juvenile Court Judges, Ohio Probation Association, 
and the Bureau of Juvenile Research. It covers some of the 
work of most of the state’s juvenile courts. 


Philadelphia County Prison. Annual Report, 1947. Pp.82. 
In addition to complete statistical tables on commitments 
and program activities, this report also contains several 
excellent photographs illustrating the activities within the 
institution. 


Third National Conference on Citizenship. National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1948. Pp. 112. This is a report of the proceedings 
of the conference held in Washington, D. C., May 16-19, 
1948, under the auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Department of Justice. 


Western Probation and Parole Conference. Proceedings 
of the Tenth Annual Conference held in Phoenix, Arizona, 
October 8 and 9, 1948. This publication contains the 
addresses given at the conference, including “Some Things 
Probation and Parole Officers Should Know” by Richard 
A. Chappell; “Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency” by Herman G. Stark; “Integration of Community 
Facilities” by E. S. Edmondson; “Probation and Parole, 
A Challenge” by Milton Chernin, Dean of the School of 
Social Welfare, University of California; and a reprint of 
the complete program. 


News from the Field 


50th Anniversary of Juvenile 
Court Will Be Commemorated 


The September 1949 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
will commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the juvenile 
court movement. The first juvenile court was established 
at Chicago in 1899. 

Among those who will write for the special number are 
Lowell J. Carr, professor of sociology, University of Michi- 
gan; Charles L. Chute, founder and vice president of the 
National Probation and Parole Association; Professor 
Harrison A. Dobbs of Louisiana State University; Dr. 
William Healy, psychiatrist and leading authority on de- 
linquency; Katherine Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Austin H. MacCormick, executive director, The 
Osborne Association; Dr. John Otto Reinemann, chief pro- 
bation officer of the Philadelphia Municipal Court; Judge 
Gustav L. Schramm of the Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County at Pittsburgh; and Dr. Herbert D. Williams, 
formerly head of the State Training School for Boys at 
Warwick, N. Y. 


German Prison Officials 
Visit U. S. Institutions 


Four German prison officials visited federal and state 
penal and correctional institutions during May and June. 
Sent to this country under the reorientation program of the 
American Military Government for Germany, the four 
visitors included Dr. Hans Leopold, director of prisons for 
Bavaria; Dr. Gotthild Flik, warden of the reformatory at 
Niederschonenfeld, Bavaria; Dr. Johannes Kuwatsch, as- 
sistant to the director of prisons for Hesse; and Dr. Helga 
M. Einsele, warden of the women’s prison at Frankfurt. 

Dr. Leopold, a former prosecuting attorney and judge, 
is responsibile for 18 major institutions and 100 of smaller 
size. Dr. Flik has his doctorate in psychology and formerly 
taught at the University of Prague. Dr. Kuwatsch, a 
lawyer, has served as a judge in lower courts. Dr. Einsele, 
also an attorney, studied at Columbia University in 1932- 
1983 and wrote her doctorate thesis at the University of 
Heidelberg on the subject of New York City family courts. 

Conditions in German prisons are far from satisfactory, 
according to the visiting officials. Approximately 25 per- 
cent of the buildings were destroyed by the war, they re- 
port. Lack of money and raw materials for rebuilding 
has been an unsurmountable obstacle, equipment has been 
irreplaceable, and the shortage of clothing and shoes is still 
acute. Food is still rationed to both civilians and prisoners, 
the caloric allowance being only 1,850 a day. 

Bavaria, with a population of 9 million has 13,000 per- 
sons in prison and Hesse with a population of 4% million 
has approximately 6,000 prisoners. 

German prisons were still under the supervision of mili- 
tary government at the time of the prison officials’ visit 
to the United States. 


Exchange Club Enlarges 
Revolving Fund for NTS 


A total of $2,377.71 has been added to a revolving fund 
established by the Exchange Club of Washington, D. C., 
to aid deserving boys paroled or discharged from the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys. The amount represented 
the net profit from the “People Are Funny” show brought 
to Washington on May 14 by the Exchange Club. 

About a year ago the National Exchange Clubs embarked 
on a nation-wide program to help boys who have been 
committed to The National Training School for Boys. A 
sponsorship program is one of the features of their plans 
to help wayward youth. 


Toledo Juvenile Court 
Changes Job Titles 


What is believed to be a progressive step, so far as job- 
title terminology is concerned, is that taken by the Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court at Toledo. The chief 
probation officer is now the “probation director” and pro- 
bation officers are called “probation counsellors.” The de- 
tention home is known as the “Child Study Institute” and 
supervisors at the Institute are called “leaders.” 

Commenting on the new titles, Wallace Hoffman, pro- 
bation director at the Toledo court, points out that the 
changes get rid of terminology which suggests apprehen- 
sion in law enforcement, and emphasize the treatment and 
guidance aspect of the work. 


Prison Congress Will 
Convene at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee will be host to the 79th Annual Congress of 
Correction, September 25 to 30, conducted by the Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 

A record attendance is anticipated by Association Presi- 
dent John C. Burke, warden of the Wisconsin State Prison. 
The Congress will open Sunday evening with a worship 
service under the sponsorship of the National Chaplain’s 
Association. Warden Burke’s presidential address will be 
delivered at the first general session, Monday, September 
26. The annual Congress dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder ballroom, Tuesday, September 27, and the an- 
nual business meeting on Thursday, September 29. 

The Correctional Education Association, Correctional 
Service Associates, Medical Correctional Association, Na- 
tional Chaplain’s Association, National Conference of Ju- 
venile Agencies, National Jail Association, National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, Penal Industries Association, 
and the Warden’s Association, all affiliate members of the 
American Prison Association, will be responsible for var- 
ious phases of the Congress program. 

Those planning to attend the conference are urged by 
General Secretary E. R. Cass to make their hotel reserva- 
tions early. Further information about the Congress may 
be obtained from the American Prison Association offices 
at 135 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Delinquency in New York 
State Below Prewar 


For the second time in 9 years, the number of juvenile 
delinquency cases disposed of by the children’s courts of 
New York State has fallen below the prewar year of 1938, 
it is reported in Youth Service News, publication of New 
York State Youth Commission. 

Comparing the New York State trend with the national 
trend for the same 9-year period, the wartime increase in 
juvenile delinquency was not as great as in the Nation as 
a whole. Delinquen¢y in 1947 decreased 31.6 percent from 
the all time high in 1943. 

The similarity of the New York State and national trend 
in juvenile delinquency, Youth Service News points out, 
would indicate that certain common factors influence the 
behavior of children throughout the country such as broken 
homes caused by military service or war work of both 
parents, relaxation of school laws to permit war produc- 
tion and the difficulty of readjustment, increased incomes 
of youth, and the breaking down of moral and social stand- 
ards of shifting populations. 

The downward trend, it is believed, indicates that New 
York State’s concentration on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency is paying dividends. It is pointed out, however, 
that if the gains are to be held and expanded, the needs 
of the children must continue to be met. 
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Chicago “U” Host to Conference 
On Probation, Prisons, and Parole 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the University of Chicago Conference on Proba- 
tion, Prison, and Parole held at the university campus, 
June 3. The conference was attended by more than 300 
Illinois penologists, enforcement officials, judges, and law- 
yers. 

A working institute, the conference was called to make 
recommendations to improve Illinois’ criminal law remedies. 
The conference reviewed the indeterminate sentence and 
parole systems, examined the effect of the failure to have 
a state-wide probation system, and appraised the condition 
of Illinois’ penal and correctional institutions. 

Conference speakers included Prison Director James V. 
Bennett of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Richard A. 
Chappell, Chief of Probation, Administrative Office, U. S. 
Courts; Frederick A. Moran, chairman of the New York 
State Parole Board; Herbert Wechsler, professor of crim- 
inal law at Columbia University; Walter A. Gordon, chair- 
man of the California Adult Authority; and Dr. Bruno 
Bettelheim, associate professor of educational psychology, 
at the University of Chicago. 

Four committees—a committee on parole, a committee on 
fair hearings, a committee on prisons, and a committee on 
probation—met during the conference and adopted reso- 
— to be presented to Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
jlinois. 

Chairman of the conference was Professor Ernst W. 
Puttkammer of the University of Chicago School of Law. 


Major Crimes in New York 
City Dropped in 1948 


For the second successive year major crimes in New 
York City dropped in 1948 according to the annual report 
of the Police Department as summarized by the New York 
Times. Felony complaints were 13.7 percent lower than in 
1947 and misdemeanors were 9.5 percent below the previous 


ar. 

While the crime rate was going down arrests were on 
the increase, the report disclosed, and 4.4 percent more 
persons were caught last year than in 1947. 

A high incidence of major crime was attributed to the 
16-to-25 year age group, with 70 percent of all burglary 
arrests falling in that category and 67 percent in the as- 
sault and robbery classification. 

The report shows a reduction of 5.1 percent in juvenile 
delinquency cases. The over-all crime picture was 8.6 per- 
cent higher than in 1942. 


California to Establish 
Hospitals for Alcoholics 


Supported by Governor Warren’s Commission on Adult 
Corrections and Release Procedures, construction of two 
state hospitals for chronic alcoholics was approved, in 
May, by the Assembly Governmental Efficiency Committee. 
One hospital will be near San Francisco and the other near 
Los Angeles. 

The average alcoholic has been arrested 47 times, Malcolm 
E. Harris, Crime Commission aide, told the Committee and 
the estimated cost to San Francisco for handling alcoholics 
is about $1,000,000 a year and to Los Angeles, about 
$4,000,000. 

Dr. Lawrence Kolb, medical deputy director of the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, told the Committee that 
aga is one of the State’s most serious health prob- 
ems. 

“Chronic alcoholism is itself a medical problem ... The 
man is sick . . . But it is also social and legal,’ Dr. Kolb 
said. Up to now, the police have been forced to take the 
whole burden, and the medical profession has neglected 
this field, Dr. Kolb concluded. 


Minnesota’s Youth Act 
Upheld by High Court 


The constitutionality of Minnesota’s Youth Conservation 
+ upheld by the State Supreme Court on April 14, 
1949. 

Justice Oscar Knutson, who wrote the court’s decision, 
stated: “The Youth Conservation Act is only another at. 
tempt to find the most effective method of accomplishing 
the desirable objective of rehabilitating and reforming 
youthful offenders. It recognizes that the formative years 
of youth offer the greatest opportunity for reformation 
and that youthful offenders often can be handled more 
effectively by some method other than commitment to a 
penal institution.” He also ruled that the Youth Act “does 
not violate the constitutional power to grant pardons or 
reprieves vested in the Governor and the State Board of 
Pardons,” and that “the Act does not encroach upon those 
functions which are inherently judicial, and it is not a 
violation of the articles of our (state) constitution.” 


Conducts State-Wide School 
For Law-Enforcement Officers 


Arizona took a long step forward in its battle against 
juvenile delinquency with the first state-wide school for 
law-enforcement officers recently in Phoenix, according 
to the Arizona Probation and Parole Review. 

Sixty youth workers from all 14 Arizona counties gath- 
ered at Phoenix Police Academy for 5 days of lectures 
and demonstrations in the causes and cures of youth 
troubles. The school was sponsored by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and Phoenix police chief, Earl O’Clair. 

Police representatives from the state’s largest and small- 
est departments, town constables and marshals, police- 
vomen, probation officers, and civic youth workers attended. 
Two of the students represented the Hopi Indian police 
force. “Drop-in” learners included judges, federal border 
patrolmen and narcotic officers, school teachers, prosecu- 
tors, doctors, social workers, and interested city officials. 


Kickin’ Around By Bus-Driver Wally Falk 


Courtesy The Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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\PPA Commemorates Founding 
of Juvenile Court Movement 


Historical highlights of the 50-year-old juvenile court 
movement in the United States were reviewed by the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association’s conference wat 
Cleveland, June 9 to 13, held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The Association took 
stock of the accomplishments and shortcomings of the 
juvenile court program and considered methods for the 
improvement of services for the protection of children. 

Addressing a luncheon honoring juvenile court judges, 
Charles L. Chute, vice president of the NPPA, focussed 
attention on the juvenile court developments over the last 
5 decades and concluded that “the juvenile court, like all 
reforms, was developed by pioneers before the general 
public had grasped its significance or was prepared to 
accept all its implications—and that is probably the basic 
reason why we have not yet realized the ideals of the 
founders.” 

Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of the Harvard Law School 
and president of the NPPA, in discussing the juvenile 
court in the service state, pointed to the fact that “in 
Sweden recently there has been a demand to substitute 
judicial for adminstrative tribunals as to all decisions 
involving deprivation of liberty. The example of totalitar- 
ian states has taught distrust of administrative agencies 
with power over individual liberty. The founders of the 
juvenile court did a lasting service by basing it upon the 
individualized justice of the court of chancery in England. 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati, on the juvenile 
court bench continuously since 1914, presided at the ju- 
venile court judges’ luncheon. 


Outlines 10 Rules 
For Mental Health 


A 10-point design for avoiding mental illness was 
offered recently by Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, director of 
the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene. 

Colonel Bullis was addressing a student group from 
Georgia Southwestern College when he outlined the follow- 
ing rules: 

. Get a job that holds your interest. 
Develop worth-while avocations. 
Make intimate friends and hold them. 
Develop an abiding faith. 

Rely upon a sense of humor. 

Strive to relax at will. 

Expand areas of interest. 

. Face reality. 

. Be sympathetic to those less fortunate. 
. Cultivate a love for beauty. 


SOW 


Indiana Concentrates 
On Foster Family Care 


Foster family care is the theme of the May 1949 issue 
of Public Welfare in Indiana, official publication of the 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare. 

The five articles in the 19-page issue describe the nature 
of foster family care, relate how it can be helpful to cer- 
tain children, and show the responsibility which the various 
welfare agencies in Indiana have for providing child place- 
ment services to children. 

Article titles in the special issue read as follows: ‘What 
is a Good Child Placing Agency?” “Foster Family Care: 
The Nearest Substitute,” “Gains and Losses to Children 
from Foster Family Care.” “Casework with the Child in 
Foster Care,” and “The Role of the Natural Parent in 
Placement.” 

Commenting on the issue, Public Welfare Administrator 
E. M. Dill says: “We hope that this issue will be helpful 
to staff and board members and will broaden the under- 
standing of citizen responsibility in this area of the child 
welfare program.” 
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“All right, now I'll talk!” 


Courtesy Case and Comment 


Finland’s Director of 
Prisons Visits U. S. 


Karl Valentin Soine, director general of the administra- 
tion of public prisons for Finland, is visiting the United 
States for a 5-month period under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations Fellowship Program. Prison Director Soine 
will be an observer in the welfare field, giving special at- 
tention to delinquency and crime prevention programs, 
probation and parole jurisdictions, court administration, 
and penal and correctional institutions. 

A lawyer for 18 years, Mr. Soine first entered the crime 
prevention field as a police official at Helsinki where he 
served for 8 years. He also served 4 years as a sheriff and 
10 years as a police inspector. During the war he was 
chief of the Finnish Army headquarters office which dealt 
specifically with police matters. In December 1945 he was 
appointed to his present position. 

Since coming to the United States Mr. Soine has been 
visiting federal and state prisons and probation and parole 
departments. He will attend the Congress of Correction 
* oe in September and will return to Finland in 

ctober. 


Basic Need for Recognition 
Often Met in Recreation 


Agencies concerned with the problem of child delinquency 
are turning to recreation as an effective ally, writes E. M. 
Ward, superintendent of recreation at Greenville, Mississ- 
ippi, in Delinquency and Crime. 

Crime and delinquency, according to Ward, are less likely 
tc flourish in communities where recreational programs 
are offered than in communities where adequate recreation 
facilities are lacking. 

Every boy and girl, Ward continues, desires recognition 
and if they can’t be best in the class, they will be the 
worst. The recreation program takes this into considera- 
tion by its variety of projects so that each individual can 
find something he can do well. Thus the boy’s ego becomes 
satisfied and it is not necessary for him to break a street 
light to prove to the gang he is a “big shot.” 

Idle time, Ward maintains, is a handicap to any person. 
The recreation program takes up this time with worth- 
while activities. It bridges the gap between school and 
— and keeps the child out of trouble by keeping him 
busy. 

If the juvenile court or probation officer would turn first 
offenders over to the recreation executive, who would re- 
quire them to report regularly to a playground where they 
would be encourgaed to take part in activities, Ward con- 
cludes they would learn to conduct themselves in a social 
instead of an anti-social way. 
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APA Invites Suggestions for 
Improvement of Its Program 


A 25-page report released by the American Prison As- 
sociation presents suggestions for the improvement of the 
Association submitted at the request of the APA’s Presi- 
dent, John C. Burke, warden of the Wisconsin State Prison. 

Determined to learn how the American Prison Associa- 
tion can best serve its objectives and its membership, 
Warden Burke, in January, solicited comments by letter 
from the APA membership. The 25-page report summarizes 
the more pertinent suggestions submitted in answer to his 
request. 

Commenting on the plan inviting suggestions, Warden 
Burke said in his presidential address: 

“Between now and next year’s Congress I would like to 
see us conduct a continuous Congress by mail. I would like 
the theme of that continuing Congress to be ‘How We Can 
Make The American Prison Association An Even More In- 
fluential Association Than It Now Is.’ We have often dis- 
cussed this matter at our annual meetings. We have often 
been a little too busy attending meetings to get far into 
the discussion of this particular subject. Now, as we go 
about our duties at home, many ideas may come to our 
minds that we will not get a chance to discuss at next 
year’s Congress. I invite each of you to write me a note 
with your ideas.” 


New Jersey Develops 
Standards for Lockups 


Information gathered by the Division of Inspection of 
the State of New Jersey from routine inspection of police 
lockups, together with suggestions from progressive police 
chiefs, served as a basis for suggested standards for the 
operation and control of local lockups. ‘Recommended 
Regulations to Govern Operation of Police Lockups’”’ is 
the title of the set of standards. 

The standards, it is believed, constitute the first to be 
developed by any state agency for the guidance of local 
police officials. It has been found that they have exerted 
a beneficial influence by calling attention to the minimum 
standards by which lockups should be operated. 

An analysis of conditions found during inspections re- 
vealed that approximately one-third of the lockups are 
er The remaining two-thirds were rated unsatis- 

actory. 

Although the work of the past year appears to have 
resulted in good, it is emphasized by the report that a great 
deal remains to be done before the standards promulgated 
by the Department are achieved. 


Delinquency Conference 
Completes Its Program 


The National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency suspended operation in February, 
according to an announcement by G. Howland Shaw, chair- 
man. The decision was made by the Continuing Committee 
at its December meeting after careful consideration of its 
assignment, its operations during the intervening period, 
and its possibilities for service. 

Organized following the National Conference held in 
Washington in the fall of 1946, the Continuing Committee 
had as its primary responsibilities the publication of panel 
reports, the dissemination of data produced by the con- 
ference, and the stimulation of state and local conferences. 
Within the 2-year period, the panel reports were edited 
and published and more than 60,000 copies were sold. Sale 
of the reports by the Government Printing Office will con- 
tinue. 

The committee, which moved to New York in the fall 


= 1948, plans to issue a complete report at some future 
ate. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Michigan State Prison 
Adopts Counselor System 


Inmates of the State Prison of Southern Michigan are 
to have personal institutional advisors for the first time, 
according to the Spectator, inmate publication. The new 
program was initiated May 2. 

The counselor program will afford each prisoner personal 
liaison to all adminstrative functions, as well as to the 
cucside. 

From the time a man enters prison, his programming 
and adjustment will be the concern of the counselor as. 
signed to him. This transition to institutional life will be 
under the counselor’s guidance. His classification and all] 
matters of subsequent reclassification, job transfers, and 
outside placements will be initiated by the inmate through 
his counselor. 

The program is designed to streamline procedures and 
to guard against individuals becoming “lost in the shuffle,” 
and neglected. 


Federal Prisons Safety 
Program Pays Dividends 


The over-all safety performance in federal prisons in 
i948 compared favorably with the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Prisons. 

Although the performance by several institutions with 
a relatively small number of work hours was unsatisfac- 
tory, it was balanced by good records established by the 
institutions with a large volume of hours of work ex- 
posure, including Atlanta, Leavenworth, Lewisburg, Chilli- 
cothe, Alderson, and Springfield. 

During the year, 13 institutions bettered their previous 
year’s record, 16 completed 6 or more full months without 
an accident, and 7 institutions completed 10 or more con- 
secutive accident-free months. 

From May through December, passenger cars and trans- 
fer buses traveled 617,026 miles and were involved in 5 
traffic accidents. Trucks were operated 1,495,396 miles and 
were involved in 16 traffic accidents. 


Accidents Reduced 86 Percent 
In 5 Years at Leavenworth 


Accident prevention pays dividends, according to O. E. 
Palmer, safety director of prison industries at the Leaven- 
worth penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Starting its campaign 5 years ago, the accident pre- 
vention program shows that the industries’ lost-time acci- 
dents have been reduced from 101 in 1943 to 10 in 1948, 
and that accidents were reduced from 34 in 1943 to 9 in 
1948 on institution maintenance details. Considering the 
institution as a whole, lost-time accidents were reduced 
86 percent during the 5-year period. 

This record of reduction in lost-time accidents, Mr. 
Palmer states, could only have been accomplished by the 
co-operative efforts of both inmate employees and super- 
visory personnel. 

“Act, Work, and Play Safe all the time” is the motto 
of Leavenworth’s safety score board. 


Federal Prison Industries 
Accepts New Responsibilities 


A contract has been signed by the Secretary of Defense 
with Federal Prison Industries authorizing the Industries 
to establish and operate industrial activities at all Army 
and Navy correctional institutions. ‘ 

Under the new program the Federal Prison Industries 
will set up industries and will be generally responsible for 
all industrial operations, including disposition of products. 
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Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“and is it not true this charlatan lured you into a radio 
studio, asked you three questions, and gave you not so much 
as a washing machine?” 

Courtesy Chicago Times, Inc. 


\PPA to List Job Openings in 
Probation and Parole Field 


Focus magazine, official publication of the National Pro- 
vation and Parole Association, will carry without charge 
announcements of staff vacancies in probation and parole 
departments or other correctional agencies. 

Because of space limitations, the job opportunities listed 
must be without residence restrictions. 


Italian Criminologist Comments 
On American Probation and Parole 


The American system of probation and parole for those 
found guilty of crime is a good thing both for society and 
for the person involved, says Professor of Criminal An- 
thropology Dr. Benigno Di Tullio, whose views on the sub- 
ject are quoted in a recent issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

On the faculty at the University of Rome, Dr. Di Tullio, 
founder and president of the International Association of 
Criminologists, spent a month studying New York State’s 
system of judicial procedure in criminal cases, prisons, and 
allied social work. 

“In New York things that have been taught in crimin- 
ology classes in Italy for many years have been realized.” 
he said. “It is not enough to regard the offender in a purely 
juridicial light. The causes of his crime must be ascer- 
tained, and he must not be punished but rehabilitated, and 
released when he is ready for society again. Prevention, 
not punishment, should be the aim of society in dealing 
with criminal acts,” he continued, and he deplored capital 
punishment as a retreat into barbarism. 

Dr. Di Tullio, in addition to his other duties, is president 
of the Ente Nazional, a home for abandoned children under 
the supervision of the Italian Ministry of Justice and the 
Ministry of Education. 


Suicides Twice the 
Number of Murders 


More than 16,000 persons commit suicide each year, re- 
ports John J. O’Neil of the New York Herald Tribune 
News Service. Those who commit suicide are nearly twice 
the number who commit murder. Among O’Neil’s conclus- 
ions are the following: 

Murders and suicides are definitely associated, both 
having a common cause in mental illness. At least 70 per- 
cent of suicides are persons in the depressive phase of a 
manic-depressive psychosis. Although exact data on 
murders are not available it is probable that a majority 
= committed by persons in the manic phase of this psy- 
chosis. 

In the manic phase, O’Neil continues, many psychotics 
act so much like normal, successful men or women that 
only a psychiatrist can distinguish between them. These 
are the ultra high-pressure executive, the rugged individ- 
ualist, the indefatigable worker who can’t relax, the hard- 
hitting, hard-driving powerful leader type of person, and 
the man with unreasoning ambition for wealth. 

The manic-depressive psychosis, O’Neil explains, has 
an up-and-down pattern in which the victim is alternately 
optimistic and energetic (manic phase) and sunk in des- 
pair (depressive state). If while in the high wave the 
individual is thwarted in his desire for accomplishment he 
becomes ruthless and may find himself unable to check 
the impulse to attack the person he thinks is blocking his 
plans. When in this manic phase, the individual is in fine 
physical condition, has tremendous energy and drives re- 
lentlessly toward his goal. In this stage he is a success 
and entirely safe. In an hour, O’Neil continues, he can 
change from success to failure. He seeks someone to blame 
for his reverses and may do so violently. 

If suicide can be prevented, O’Neil concludes, the psy- 
chotic usually improves physically and mentally to enjoy 
another, but milder, manic phase. 


In-Service Training Courses 
In Criminology to Be Surveyed 


The Society for the Advancement of Criminology at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif., is conducting a survey 
to determine what in-service training programs are being 
offer:d in the fields of scientific crime detection, investiga- 
tion, and identification; crime prevention, public safety 
and security; law enforcement; police organization and 
administration; administration of criminal justice; traffic 
control and administration; probation and parole; juvenile 
delinquency control; and correctional work. 

The survey plans to publish a directory of in-service 
training programs offered by educational institutions and 
by state departments of vocational education and to gather 
information concerning the subject matter of the various 
courses offered. The directory also will include information 
concerning pre-employment programs offered by educa- 
tional institutions. 

Information concerning the survey and copies of the 
questionnaire used in connection with the survey may be 
obtained from Frank M. Boolsen, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Survey of Criminological Programs, Fresno 
State College. 


Youth Authority to 
Build Check Dams 


Inmates under the jurisdiction of the California Youth 
Authority are scheduled to construct check dams in moun- 
tain areas this summer, according to Karl Holton, Youth 
Authority director. The purpose of the plan, he said, is to 
combine youth rehabilitation with wildlife restoration and 
water conservation. 

The dams are to be built on high mountain streams, 
catching the spring flood runoff, and assuring a steady 
fiow of summer water. 
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Prison Sponsors Broadcast 
To Help Find Employment 


Beginning June 4, and weekly thereafter, “Thirty Min- 
utes Behind the Walls” will be broadcast over KPRC from 
the Huntsville, Texas, prison. The program is sponsored 
by the Texas prison system and Houston Rotarians to 
help find jobs for prisoners following their release. 

Prison talent will be featured. The arrest records and 
background of the prisoners will be reviewed, as well as 
their job qualifications, and program listeners will be asked 
to find them jobs and to help them become useful members 
of society. 

Buildings and dollars are not enough for an effective 
prison system, explains A. B. Ellis, general manager of 
the Texas prison system. Rehabilitation is the big problem, 
and men must know they have a chance to live and work 
honorably after having paid their debt to society. 

“There is a definite responsibility on the part of the 
prison system to develop inmate habits, attitudes, and 
skills in order that the inmates, when released, will be 
qualified to do constructive work and live in harmony with 
their fellow men,” Ellis continued. 

“The obligation resting upon the people of Texas,” he 
emphasizes, “is to provide job opportunities for worthy 
men who have shown they are well advanced on the road 
toward rehabilitation.” 


NYU Is Host to CSA at 
Third Annual Meeting 


Professional training for correctional work was the 
theme of the third annual meeting of Correctional Service 
Associates, held at New York in co-operation with New 
York University, June 4. 

Among the speakers were Lloyd McCorkle of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies; James 
R. Dumpson, consultant on delinquency and correction, 
Welfare Council of New York; Dr. Paul W. Tappan, pro- 
fessor of criminology at New York University; and Boyd 
C. McDivitt, executive secretary of the Maryland Pris- 
oner’s Aid Society at Baltimore. 

Randolph E. Wise, director of parole for NPPA was 
elected president of CSA. Other officers elected were Cap- 
tain Harold L. Stallings of the Los Angeles Sheriff’s De- 
partment, secretary; Roberts J. Wright, assistant secretary 
of the Prison Association of New York, secretary; and 
William K. McDermott, supervisor of classification and 
parole at the Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
Conn., treasurer. 

An affiliate of the American Prison Association, Cor- 
rectional Service Associates is primarily interested in 
raising standards in the field of crime and delinquency 
prevention and control. 


CPPA Holds 19th Annual 
Meeting at San Jose 


“Taking Stock of Probation and Parole’ was the theme 
of the nineteenth annual meeting of the California Pro- 
bation and Parole Association at San Jose, May 26 to 28. 
More than 500 probation and parole officers, judges, law 
enforcement officials, and laymen attended the conference 
which was under the leadership of retiring president, Kay 
Kunkel. Frank Colston, Ventura County probation officer, 
was elected president for 1949-50. 

Dr. Milton Chernin, dean of the School of Social Welfare 
at the University of California at Berkeley, outlined the 
underlying philosophy of probation and parole. Section 
meetings discussed ways and means of closing gaps be- 
tween theory and practice. 

John Schapps, western director of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, presented the accomplish- 
ments in California based on the recent survey of the 
State’s probation services made by the NPPA and the 
California Probation and Parole Association at the request 
of the Governor’s Crime Commission. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Foretells Next 100 Years 
In Correctional Field 


Developments in the next 100 years in correctional work 
were predicted recently at a conference of correctional 
officials by Dean Milton Chernin of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Social Welfare at Berkeley. 

Assuming the role of historian of the future, Dean 
Chernin, according to the Folsom Observer, official pub- 
lication of the California State Prison, makes the follow- 
ing predictions 

“Back in 1949, the field of psychology and the social 
sciences, which constitutes a basic body of knowledge upon 
which our profession of correctional workers rests, were 
just beginning to evolve as a science. 

“From 1949 to 2049,” he continued, “not only did the 
social sciences mature but we witnessed an important 
corollary development. There has emerged a much closer 
and mutually advantageous co-operation between the re- 
search worker, the teacher, and the practitioner.” 

Continuing in his predictions of things to come, Chernin 
added: “The third accomplishment to be reported is the 
fact that we have finally achieved recognition for com- 
petence in our field; all practitioners are now fully quali- 
fied to practice and have professional confidence and uni- 
form direction.” 


NYU Announces Criminology 
And Correction Courses 


A program in criminology, delinquency, and correctional 
administration, including a special course in institutional 
care of problem children, has been announced by New 
York University’s Graduate Division of Public Service and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The courses will 
run from September 26, 1949 to June 3, 1950 and may be 
credited for qualifying students toward advanced degrees. 

The faculty includes James V. Bennett, director of the 
Tederal Bureau of Prisons; Edward J. Galway of The 
Osborne Association; Edward J. Lukas, executive director 
of The New York City Society for the Prevention of Crime; 
Paul W. Tappan, professor of sociology at New York 
University; and Roberts J. Wright, assistant secretary of 
the American Prison Association. 


Social Costs in U. S. 
13 Billions a Year 


Thirteen billion dollars are spent annually by the Ameri- 
can people through public and private agencies for social 
security, health, correction, welfare and recreation, accord- 
ing to Community Research Associates. 

The findings were based on statistics and comparisons 
showing this expenditure to be the sixth largest in the 
country, exceeded only by the costs of food, clothing, trans- 
portation, housing and national defense. 

“This huge sum,” according to Bradley Buell, executive 
director of CRA, “shows the extent to which these services 
have come to be regarded as a common necessity for every- 
day living.” 

The thirteen billions, the report continues, are composed 
of both public and private funds and cover the following 
social insurances: federal, state, and local assistance; vet- 
erans’ benefits other than for education; public health and 
hospital care; child welfare services, recreation programs 
and correctional and reformatory institutions, as well as 
privately supported health, hospital, welfare and recrea- 
tion services. 

“Most of the parts needed for a smoothly functioning 
structure of community services have already been de- 
veloped as a result of the discoveries of social and medical 
science and the increasing competence of professional 
specialists,” Mr. Buell said. “‘Now we must learn how to 
put these parts together in a more efficient over-all pattern 
for using total community resources to meet total family 
needs.” 
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HARRISON ALLEN DosBs: Professor of Social Welfare, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, since 1946. Ph.D. 
(1947), Northwestern University. Psychologist, Institute of 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, 1919-1923; Superintendent, 
Cook County (Chicago) Detention Home, 1924-1928; As- 
sociate Professor, School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, 1929-1942. 

Water H. BECKHAM: Judge, Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, Dade County, Miami, Fla., since 1933. 
A.B. (1908), Emory University and LL.B (1914), Harvard 
University. Member of Georgia Legislature, 1921-1923; 
Professor of Law, Miami University Law School. Former 
President, Florida Probation Association. Past President, 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges of the United 
States. Member, National Commission on Children and 
Youth. 


JOHN FARR LARSON: Director, Bureau of Services for 
Children, Public Welfare Commission, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, since 1944. LL.B. (1948), University of Utah. Chief 
Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Ogden, 1938-1941; Di- 
rector, Foster Home Placements, Public Welfare Commis- 
sion, 1941-1942; Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Salt Lake City, 1942-1944. Vice President, Utah Conference 
of Social Work. Member, Professional Council, NPPA. 


BELLE BOONE BEARD: Professor, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Sweet Briar College, Sweetbriar, Va., since 1931. 
Ph.D. (1932), Bryn Mawr College. Research Assistant, 
Judge Baker Guidance Clinic, 1929-1930. Author: Juvenile 
Probation (1934) and Child Welfare in Virginia (1935). 


HENRY J. PALMIERI: Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Richmond, Va., since 1945. 
M.S. (1942), New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. Senior Psychiatric Caseworker, New York 
State Training School for Boys, 1943-1944; Assistant 
Executive Director, Youth House, 1944-1945; Superinten- 
dent. George Junior Republic, 1945-1946; Consultant, 
NPPA, 1946-1947. Chairman, Institute Program, Virginia 
Conference of Social Work, 1949. 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT: Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, since 1947. Ph.D. (1929), 
Bryn Mawr College. On faculty at University of Kansas, 
1929-1947. Author: Conflicting Penal Theories (1931), 
Our Dynamic Society (1936); in collaboration with T. G. 
Merrill, Social Disorganization (1941); Coercion in Penal 
Treatment (1947); and in collaboration with Becker, Hill, 
et al., Marriage and the Family (1948). Author of numer- 
ous articles in sociological field. Former Assistant Editor, 
American Sociological Review. Member, Board of Editors, 
Dictionary of Sociology. 


BuRLYN PIKE: Editor and Publisher, Salt River Valley 
News, Shepherdsville, Ky., and Spencer Magnet, Taylors- 
ville, Ky. Special writer, Courier-Journal, 1941-1943; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Committee on Institutions, Louisville 
Council of Churches, 1946-1948; Publisher, Jowrnal- 
Enquirer, Grayson, Ky., 1948-1949. Admitted to Kentucky 
Bar in 1944. 


LLoyp W. McCorKLeE: Acting Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of Classification and Education, N. J. Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, since 1947. A.B. (1940), Juanita 
College. Graduate Study, University of Chicago, University 
of Pittsburgh, and New York University. Group Psycho- 
therapist, Fort Knox Rehabilitation Center for Military 
Prisoners, 1943-1945; Psychology Instructor, the Adjutant 
General’s School, 1945-1946; Case Analyst, Clemency 
Board, War Department, 1946; Prison Administrator, 
U. S. Army of Occupation (Japan), 1946-1947. 
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